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The Ways of Laughter 

CHAPTER I 

A GENTLEMAN IN BED 

ONE morning early in March the sun made an un- 
expected return to the British Islands* and, 
greatly rejuvenated by his long winter abroad, began 
to shine with a quite midsummer madness into the 
bedroom window of that agreeable person, Mr. 
Matthew Bamet, whose elderly adventures with life 
and love form the material out of which this pious 
memoir is composed. 

Mr. Bamet, who had gone to bed in a gale, was 
somewhat astonished, then, on first opening his eyes, 
to hear the song of thrushes in his Sturey garden, 
and to see the brown holland of his blinds glowing 
like a fruiterer's window full of pineapples. 

No wind rumbled in the chimney: no thrash of 
water beat against the panes : no touch of Jack Frost 
nipped the knob of Mr. Barnet's considerable nose 
emerging from the blankets. Nothing of that at all. 
Instead — Stillness. Sunshine. Thrushes. And 
... a sense of warmth. 

3 



10 THE WAYS OF LAUGHTER 

nervous housekeeper might have flown for the 
police. Truly a burglar might have had his 
fingers round Mr. Bamet's throat. 

Like destiny making up its mind not to be cajoled 
by any emotional appeal for pity, Mrs. Raw knocked 
again. "Eight o'clock, sir." 

There they were, these two children of evolution 
and the universe, one on this side of the door and 
one on t'other, she sighing, he snoring ; and nothing 
in it but an effect of the sun, and a thought of 
daffodils. What a thing it is to have a whimsical 
temperament. 

"Eight o'clock, sir ; struck and gone." 

Mr. Barnet interrupted an exquisite snore to bawl 
out with anger and astonishment. "Eh? What? 
Who's speaking ?" 

"Eight o'clock, sir." 

At this, Mr. Barnet flung back the bedclothes, 
jumped in the bed to make the wire mattress rattle, 
and cried out with alarm, "Where ? In the kitchen 
or the study? Good gracious me, why we shall 
be burnt alive!" 

"Eight o'clock, sir." 

"What's that you say, Mrs. Raw ?" 

"Eight o'clock, sir." 

"Oh, only eight o'clock. That's nothing. We 
shall get over that. I thought it was a fire." 

Mrs. Raw began to move off, but he hailed her, 
loving these talks through the door which always, 
he imagined, had a slightly compromising effect on 
his housekeeper's sense of propriety. 
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"Mrs. Raw r 

"Sir?" 

"What's the weather like?" 

"About the same, sir." 



"About the same ! What do you mean by that ? 
Why, the sun's shining. I can see it through the 
blinds." 

"I hadn't noticed it myself, sir." 

"You wouldn't. How often have I told you, 
Mrs. Raw, to count your blessings? Who is the 
sun shining for? You. Who are the birds singing 
to? You. Mrs. Raw, I'm going to London." 

"Very good, sir." 

"Ah, you like that, qo you? That's *good,' is 
it ? When the cat's away . . . Mrs. Raw !" 

"Sir?" 

Td give anything to see you play." 
'My playing days, are over, sir." 
'Get along with you 1" 

The only liberty this sad-faced housekeeper took 
with Mr. Bamet, whom she felt to be a little mad, 
was to rebuke him every now and then for giving 
so many sweets to the village children. She said 
that these sweets upset their stomachs and prevented 
them from going to school, which, Mr. Bamet told 
her, properly regarded, was a great blessing. 

Only a day or two before the eventful morning on 
which this chronicle opens a conversation on sweets 
had led to something of a venture in autobiography 
on the part of Mrs. Raw. 

"You see," said Mr. Barnet, seating himself be- 
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14 THE WAYS OF LAUGHTER 

Dog's Fur Coat — Silent Woman Mystery — ^Why 
not Dried Cod? — Rich Spinster's Lonely Life — 
Partridges Woo Early . . . 

Of a sudden his old face, with the small scrutinis- 
ing eyes a-twinkle and the restless eyebrows twitch- 
ing like a dog's skin, glowed all over with delight. 

"Come," he said to himself, "that's capital!" 
And repeated the staring headline: FISH-LINED 
MAN. 

The door of his room was standing open and he 
called to Mrs. Raw. 

"Look here," he said, flourishing the paper in 
one hand and his pipe in the other, "I've got some- 
thing new for you. What do you think? A fish- 
lined man has turned up." 

"Well, I never did 1" said Mrs. Raw. "Turned 
up where?" 

"It's true. It's in the paper. A fish-lined man." 

"Whatever next, I wonder?" 

"I must go and tell Qixby." 

Mr. Barnet thrust the paper into the house- 
keeper's hands, opened the French window of his 
study, and passed out into the garden. 

"Clixby?" 

A startled voice replied from behind the bushes. 
"Coming, sir." 

There was a decent interval, allowing for a pipg 
to be stuffed into the pocket of corduroy trousers, 
and then the voice was followed by a figure — such 
a figure ! 

If Mrs. Raw's face was sorrowful, Clixby 's face 
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was like a funeral on a wet day. He was a little 
man with a long upper lip and a beard a la orang- 
utan. 

"How are you this morning ?'* asked Mr. Bamet. 

"Well, sir/* replied Clixby, in a lugubrious voice 
which reeked of black shag, "I'm a little better so far 

as my lumbago's concerned, but as for my '* 

He spoke freely of articles in the htunan economy 
which are never mentioned in ladies' drawing-rooms. 

"Still it's a glorious morning, Qixby," said Mr. 
Bamet, looking up at the blue sky. 

"I don't like it, sir." 

"I was sure you wouldn't." 

"Not a bit, I don't." 

"You're a pessimist. God bless you !" 

"I may be, sir." 

"That's why I like you. I like pessimists. If 
I was a rich man, Clixby, I'd surround myself with 
a retinue of pessimists. They are the source of all 
true rational amusement." 

"It's too sudden, sir. I like things gradual." 

"Well, what do you think of a fish-lined man? 
Is that gradual enough for you?" 

"I can't say, sir." 

"He's in the paper this morning." 

"As for weather like this, sir . . ." 

"Lined with fish, Clixby — ^it's a miracle: you 
haven't taken it in. Ask Mrs. Raw to tell you all 
about it. A fish-lined man! I'm so excited over 
it that I'm going to London. I must see the Lord 
Chancellor at once. Pony trap at ten-twenty.'* 
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"Very good, sirJ 

"Daffodils, Clixby!" 

"Beg pardon, sir?" 

"They're coming up. They'll be here soon in 
thousands. Daffodils." 

"Ah, that's just it," said Clixby, shaking his head, 
"they're coming a (leal too quick for my liking." 

Mr. Bamet regarded the gardener with staring 
eyes of blank astonishment. 

"Your liking, Qixby!" he said. Your liking!" 
Then with a sweet and gentle smile, "Why, man, 
you don't like anything at all, not even your own 
lumbago, you don't !" 

Clixby looked after the tall figure of his master 
with an expression which Mrs. Raw would have 
perfectly understood. 

"Well," he said to himself, as he turned away, 
feeling for his hot pipe. "One good thing to be 
said about it is it ain't homicidal — ^not yet it ain't." 



CHAPTER II 

TORRENTS OF SPRING 

WHEN he entered the train at Guildford, still 
feeling like Christopher Columbus or Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Mr. Bamet found himself opposite 
a middle-aged, stout, and hard-breathing gentleman 
of so open and empty a face that a fool might have 
seen he was loquacious, and loquacious about noth- 
ing. Accordingly, Mr. Barnet, who always wore 
a top hat and tails when he went to London, drew 
down his brows, depressed his lips, shook out his 
Times with a dramatic gesture, and after glaring 
at the hard-breathing gentleman, as if he wanted 
to snap his head off, proceeded to read the 
paper. 

His reading took the form of a loud htun, like 
the buzzing of a blow-fly, interspersed with articu- 
late comments of a most fierce and menacing 
character, such as "Fool!'' "Idiot!" "Bosh!" "Mis- 
creant!" "The man's a traitor!" "Hang him!" 
"Maniac!" "Ought to be impeached!" 

All of a sudden, with a swiftness which nearly 

threw his neighbour to the back of the seat, Mr. 
« 17 
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Bamet lowered his paper, and demanded in a voice 
of thunder: "Are you, or are you not, sir, a sup- 
porter of the Prime Minister?" 

The stout gentleman, evidently most unwilling to 
find himself in an argument, began to reply that he 
didn't know whether he took much interest in 
politics ; but Mr. Bamet cut him short. 

"I don't wish to hear you, sir. I say, sir, I do 
not wish to hear you," and once more resumed his 
ferocious reading. 

At the next station, the hard-breathing gentle- 
man, who looked as if he had lately made a fortune 
out of the war, left the carriage in search of another, 
a gloomy yoimg man in spectacles, with two formid- 
able volumes tmder his left arm, hurrying up and 
hanging on to the door till he had stepped out on 
to the platform. The out-going passenger chuckled 
to himself at the thought of what this poor young 
man was all imwittingly letting himself in for by 
taking his seat. 

The young man deposited his hat, umbrella, and 
one of the books in the rack, and sitting down op- 
posite Mr. Bamet, snatched off his spectacles, held 
them up to the window, squinting at them, then 
polished the lenses with his handkerchief, replaced 
them on his nose, and immediately began to read 
with an awful intensity of brow and lips. 

Here, obviously, was a person for whom Mr. 
Bamet, and the rest of himianity, had no exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Bamet watched him for some moments after 
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the train had started, and then throwing his news- 
paper to the other end of the carriage touched him 
on the knee. The young man frowned at him over 
the tops of his steel-rimmed spectacles, but did not 
shift his position by an inch. 

'1 am sure/' said Mr. Bamet, in a rather sad 
and gentle voice, "that I can jcount upon your sym- 
pathy." 

No answer. 

"As soon as you entered this carriage," continued 
Mr. Bamet, "I said to myself, here is one I can tell ; 
here is one who will understand." 

No answer. 

"Sir," said Mr. Bamet, in a voice which broke 
a little, "you are young, and probably one day you 
will marry. Therefore, in telling you about my 
troubles, sure of your sympathy, I may perhaps be 
doing you a service. I may be warning you.*' 

The young man lowered his book, and shifted an 
inch or two nearer to the edge of the seat. 

"I hope," said Mr. Bamet, with a propitiatory 
movement of his right hand towards the young 
gentleman's knee, "that I am not interrupting your 
reading." 

The young gentleman, whose face had now as- 
sumed the aspect of a judge hearing a difficult case, 
shook his head. 

"To-day," said Mr. Barnet, taking out his hand- 
kerchief, "I discovered . . ." 

His emotion caused him to look out of the 
window. 
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"Pardon me 1" cried Mr. Bamet, lifting his hand, 
but keeping his eyes on the page, "I am in the middle 
of an argument." 

He read on and on. 

As the train was running between the roofs of 
London, he closed the book and handed it to its 
owner with a profotmd bow. 

"I am not quite sure/' he said gravely, "that I 
agree with everything I have read, but I thank you 
for introducing me to a philosopher who is a little 
less mad than the rest." And till the train stopped 
he spoke of philosophers with great and solemn 
disapproval. 

Again and again, but quite in vain, the young 
man endeavoured to interrupt him ; it was not until 
they had both left the train that at last he was able 
to ask Mr. Barnet, as they walked up the plat- 
form together, what exactly had happened to his 
wife. 

"That," said Mr. Bamet, with grave indignation, 
"is a most indelicate question for a perfect stranger 
to put to a man of my years. Let me recommend 
you, as one old enough to be your father, never to 
get into conversation with perfect strangers in a rail- 
way carriage." 

"As a matter of fact," said the young man, "I 
happen to be engaged, and therefore . . ." 

"In that case," cried Mr. Barnet, with the great^ 
est possible cheerfulness, "you do perfectly right to 
consult me. Let me, my dear fellow," here he took 
the yotmg man's arm, "ask you a few questions be- 
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fore we part — ^perhaps never to meet again. Do 
you love her?" 

"Yes." 

"Does she love you?" 

"She says so. I think so. I hope so. Yes, I 
should say on the whole that she does." 

"Financial situation satisfactory?" 

"It will be in a few months." 

"Marry her directly it is. Yes, marry her, wor- 
ship her, wait upon her, devote your whole life to 
making her the happy mother of good and upright 
English children. Whatever you do, don't end as 
I am ending . . . that is to say, as a miserable 
bachelor. My wife? . . . she doesn't exist!" 

He broke away from the young man, who was 
frowning with a most comical perplexity, but re- 
turned, almost instantly, to say confidentially in his 
ear, "Give up Bergson, and go in for being a handy 
man : you know what I mean, hammer, tin-tacks, pair 
of pliers, garden-hose, mowing machine, washers for 
dripping taps." 

With this parting admonition, delivered with an 
affectionate squeeze of the young man's arm, Mr. 
Bamet broke away from him, and, as chance had it, 
bumped into the hard-breathing gentleman of the 
first part of his journey. 

"Oh," he cried, with a laugh of rich good-nature, 
grabbing the stout gentleman's arm, "I mtist intro- 
duce you to my friend, Mr. Brrrrr; he thinks ex- 
actly as you do in politics ; you'll get on famously." 

Before they quite knew what had happened to 
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them, certainly before they knew each other's name, 
the fat gentleman and the spectacled young man 
had been bustled into an introduction, and stood 
looking at each other in uncomfortable astonish-' 
ment while Mr. Bamet jumped into a taxi-cab and 
drove off in a thoroughly Spring frame of mind to 
. . . another chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

HAUNTED 

ON his visits to London Mr. Bamet always 
stayed at a certain hotel in Covent Garden. He 
went to this particular hotel for two reasons : first, 
because it stood in his favourite neighbourhood, and 
second, because there was a waiter in the coffee- 
room whose melancholy had for long delighted him. 

Mr. Bamet, it may be well for the reader to know, 
was convinced that gloomy people are the source of 
all brightness and happiness in society, and per con- 
tra, that humorous people, people who lay them- 
selves out to amuse their fellow men, are the source 
of much boredom and most exasperation. 

Among his other fads, it may also be well to men- 
tion in this place that he insisted on restricting the 
real historic and human London to the district north 
of the River Thames which lies jumbled up be- 
tween Aldgate Pump and Charing Cross Road. He 
hated with a giant's hatred that part of the town 
which people call "the West End," although, safely 
through the quarters of Leicester Square and Pic- 
cadilly, he could amuse himself well enough on 

25 
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occasion with the old houses between Berkeley 
Square and South Audley Street. But it was a 
saying with him, "As regards London, I draw the 
line at Charing Cross Road." 

His heart, which was full of odd comers and 
whimsical cupboards, only dwelt with affection in 
that dusty and thronging neighbourhood where he 
had lived in a garret, eaten out of a paper-bag, and 
had worked like a cart-horse. He liked to wander 
through the Temple, with no stick or umbrella in 
his hand, his old seedy top hat over his eyes, his 
hands in his pockets, looking at the names on the 
door-posts, and sometimes winking at the sparrows. 
He liked to sit down on old worn benches and talk 
to old worn people in shabby clothes. 

He was also completely happy in walking through 
that interminable network of small lanes and cobbled 
alleys which occupy a good deal of space between 
Fleet Street and Holborn. Over and over again, as 
he walked in this stifling air, which smells of cook- 
shops and printer's ink, he would stop an office-boy 
who looked rather more ragged than the rest, inquire 
his way to Chancery Lane, like a greenhorn, and slip 
half-a-crown into the urchin's hand. 

Then he found pleasure in roaming about Lin- 
coln's Inn, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Gray's Inn, 
occasionally dropping in on an old friend, or talking 
to a baby in its perambulator, or dragging out a 
large bag of sweets from one of his tail pockets and 
bestowing it on a party of ragamuffins. 

All these old haunts of his ministered in some way 
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to this love of antiquity and helped him to keep 
alive a reverential gratitude for his fortunate past. 
In the silence of his heart, or aloud if no one was 
within hearing, he would often bless his father's 
memory and think lovingly of his mother as with 
coat-tails flying, the brim of his hat on his nose, and 
his hands in his pockets, he paced those timible- 
down streets and sounding thoroughfares which 
were so dustily and invincibly unfashionable. 

He still kept up his membership with the Garrick 
Club, and liked it as much for its gloom as for its 
members. Among the younger school of smart 
young actors, who had all the airs and mannerisms 
of the cavalry, he had no friends; nor did he like 
the prosperous journalists who talked in loud 
voices at the supper table and used a great many 
French idioms in their dandiacal conversation; but 
with three or four old-fashioned tragedians, grow- 
ing every year more seedy and melancholy, he was 
on cordial terms; his chief friends at the Garrick, 
however, were lawyers and writers whom he had 
known for a niunber of years as thoroughly old- 
fashioned EngHshmen. 

It was to the Garrick that Mr. Bamet went for 
luncheon on this eventful day, after having left his 
bag at the hotel and told Crump, his faithful melan- 
choly waiter, that he would be in to dinner, and that 
his table, Crump's, was to be kept for him, if neces- 
sarily at the point of the bayonet. 

Here, in the very hall of the Garrick Club, before 
he had put off his hat or even taken two steps from 
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fellow he was, but, gracious, what a spinster! By 
now he must be a regular old woman. Senior 
Wranglers almost invariably miss manhood. 
Wonder how that is. Mathematics bad for the 
heart. Strange, that such a ftmny old bird as J. N. 
Napper should be a world figure — ^his dull books 
translated into all the languages of the earth, him- 
self a member of every learned society in Europe, 
all the scholars of mankind aware of him. Good 
gracious, what a comic old world it isl 

After luncheon he read the announcement in the 
Westminster Gazette. There were heavy black head- 
lines to this piece of important news: ^'Serious 
Accident to Professor Napper. Knocked Down by 
a Vehicle. A Grave Condition. Royal Inquiries. 
This Moming^s Bulletin." 

The news occupied only twenty or thirty lines; 
the rest of the column was occupied with an account 
of the great savant's illustrious career. What a 
prodigious author! What a synthetist! 

Mr. Bamet read every word of it, and at the end 
exclaimed to himself, "Good Lord, one might think 
he had settled something!" 

For Napper himself he felt sympathy, even warm 
sympathy ; but for his work, nothing but an amused 
contempt. These philosophers who use language, 
which is the instrument of the poet, as if it were a 
mincing machine; who address their minds, about 
the working of which they know nothing, to solve 
problems in the region of the infinite ; these old fools 
who take themselves so seriously that they cannot 
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see how ridiculous they are, how ludicrous ; what is 
to be said of them? They dwell in a world of ugly, 
badly-bred, and ill-mannered words, words which 
Shakespeare wouldn't have looked at, the introduc- 
tion of which into Isaiah or St. John would smash 
all the exquisite harmony into discords ; and in this 
world of ugly words, remote from humanity, they 
think that they understand the universe ! 

Still, he could not forget Napper. 

At dinner that night he said to Crump, "I sup- 
pose you've seen that Professor Napper is very ill." 

Crump was a small and portly man, all counten- 
ance and abdomen, whose expression suggested an 
immemorial dissatisfaction with the present moment 
and an indestructible scepticism concerning the 
future. He had a lily-white bald head, a poppy- 
red face surrounded by evangelical whiskers, and 
two round eyes as black as sloes. The age of his 
garments took one far back into the last century. 

"No, sir, I'm afraid I haven't,*' said Crump, pull- 
ing his dirty napkin over his shiny sleeve. He had 
been known to breathe on a plate before polishing 
it with his grubby napkin. 

"Ever heard of him?" demanded Mr. Bamet 

"I can't say as I have, sir.'* 

"I congratulate you, Crump." 

Crump had been apologising in a whisper for 
every dish he set before Mr. Barnet, glancing over 
his shoulder to see that the manager, his greatest 
enemy on earth, which is saying a great deal, was 
not observing him. Crump's hatred of the cook 
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and the kitchen, and the shame he felt for this hotel, 
were enormous. 

Mr. Bamet, on the other hand, protested that he 
had never enjoyed such excellent cooking. The 
sardines were first-rate. The mock-turtle soup 
admirable. This piece of turbot . . . 

"Now don't tell me, sir," whispered Crump, "as 
you approve of the turbot. Why, look at it: dry 
as a haddick and sticking to the cool plate like glue. 
Feel the edge of the plate, sir. Is it hot or is it 
lukewarm? Call this cooking! Tm ashamed to 
wait on you, sir, I am really." 

Mr. Barnet became so lyrical concerning the 
saddle of mutton that Crump at last had to fall back 
upon his family for evil news. He told Mr. Barnet 
Such a budget of domestic sorrows as would have 
put most men off eating their dinner altogether, or, 
at any rate, prevented them from eating it with the 
evident relish of Mr. Barnet. Poor Crump, the 
father of eight children, and his wife fond of a drop 
— what a home, what a future ! 

"This wine. Crump, is the best claret I have tasted 
for twenty years." 

"Ah, but that's pretty near the last bottle." 

"There are only four clarets worth drinking," 
said Mr. Barnet, "Haut Brion, Lafitte, Latour, 
Margaux; and Haut Brion from the commifne of 
Pessac is nectar. What about your daughter who 
plays the violin?" 

"Well, sir, she's getting on all right, but look 
at the expense!" 
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"Music?" 

"No, instruments. Every time she moves up a 
class she wants a bigger fiddle. The money I've had 
to lay out on instruments ! 1 say to her, if you go on 
growing like this you'll soon want one of those big 
fiddles that stand on the floor, and that'll just about 
put me in the bankruptcy court." 

"You mean a violon cello ?" 

"That's it, sir. But she don't think nothing of 
the expense. She's one of those who take every- 
thing for granted. So far as she's concerned fiddles 
might be as cheap as bloaters." 

"Crump, I'll give you five pounds if you can 5pell 
the name of that instrument — ^violon cello. Got a 
pencil ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Come, I'm not joking. Five pounds. Here is 
a bit of paper. Let me see you write the two words, 
violon cello, here at the table. Come, man, stir up 
your intellectuals. Five pounds. Here's the wine- 
list ; put the paper on that and write." 

Crump's face was a study. He bent down, his 
little legs far from the table, his eyes only a few 
inches above the paper, and with the point of the 
pencil between his lips, considered how he should 
begin. 

"You're not joking, sir?" he asked, rolling his 
eyes in Mr. Bamet's direction. 

"Certainly not. I'm trying to prove to you that 
spelling is a better game than backing horses. Five 
pounds. Crump, if you spell violon cello correctly." 
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Crump was convinced at last. His face assumed 
a sudden alacrity. 

"I'm on to this," he cried, and made his first shot 

"Quite right," said Mr. Barnet, setting down his 
glass* 

"Hi," said Crump, writing with great care. 

"Right again. See you dot it*' 

"Ho," said Crump, making a circle like a full 



moon. 



I'm getting nervous," said Mr. Barnet, and he 
too bent over the paper. 

"Hell," said Crump defianfly, "V, hi, ho, hell; 
that's right so far, isn't it?" 

"Go on." 

"Hi," said Crump. 

"Let's look," said Mr. Barnet, snatching at the 
paper. 

"Ah, wait a moment, sir," cried Cnmip, hanging 
on to the document; "I haven't dotted it yet. You 
don't catch me that way, sir; no, no!" 

He made a dot like the pupil of a hen's eye over 
the disastrous letter, and repeated proudly: "V, 
hi, ho, hell, hi . . ." 

"Crump," said Mr. Barnet, "I'm sorry to inform 
you, I am really, that you've lost. You dotted that 
i to your financial damnation. It should have been 
an o. Ask your daughter." 

"A ho!" cried Crump. "No, sir, no. I know 
how to spell violin. Beg your pardon, sir, you're 
wrong." 
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"Fetch a dictionary," said Mr. Bamet, "and bring 
the Stilton." 

When Mr. Barnet showed him the cruel word 
violon in the dictionary, Crump's face was a truly 
heroic study in protestantism. The word was there 
plain enough ; he admitted that ; but it was there as 
a card-sharper is in the railway carriage of a racing 
train or as a rank outsider is at the winning post- 
it was a clear case for the police. 

"Ah, Crump," said Mr. Barnet, slipping a pound 
note over the fatal paper on which the writer had 
written his V, hi, ho, hell, hi, "if only you had 
known as much about Professor Napper as you 
know about horse-racing you might have won your 
money." 

Strange, how he was still thinking of Nap- 
per! 

He took a walk through Covent Garden, and 
found himself going over his old days at Cambridge. 
A certain sadness began to take possession of him. 
How far off, how altogether distant, distant with 
the sense of irretrievability, were those years of 
youthful companionship and not ignoble ambition. 
Hang it, he was getting melancholy. Perhaps it was 
Bergson. No, it must be that fellow Diggle. No. 
No. No. It zvas Napper. 

The sky was full of soft moonlight; the street- 
lamps shone with an intense but wistful whiteness ; 
like a great prison, dark and forbidding, the houses 
rose up on either side of him ; and everywhere was 
the strange silence of the City's night. 
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Eheu fugaces! Ah, Postumus ! They fleet away, 
our years . . . 

He repeated to himself the lines of Clough : 

''Shall we come out of it all, some day, as one does 

from: a tunnel ? 
Will it be all at once, without our doing or asking, 
We shall behold clear day, the trees and meadows 

about us . . ." 

Clough ! There was another of those melancholy 
souls, poking about with their little pens into the 
infinite. What an ass ! What a dolt of a fellow ! 
"Say not the struggle naught availeth . . .!" 
A set of dyspeptics, that was what those fellows 
were — atrabilious poets, ulcerated philosophers ! 
Qough: Napper! Napper: Clough! 

Curious how he could not get rid of old Napper. 

He laughed bitterly. To think of this great world 
figfure, this Master, this crowned and laurelled Phi- 
losopher, lying in bed with a sore head and a black 
eye — ^the result of being knocked over by four 
muddy wheels and a broken-winded horse! Ah, 
that's the way to serve those fellows who think they 
have beaten the bounds of infinity. Well done. Fate I 
Oh, most excellent Accident. Glory to you, old 
Circumstance, who never yet lacked a stick of irony 
with which either to crack a fool over his cocoanut 
or to trip up an arrogant stargazer. 

He turned a comer, and there approaching him, 
carefully, almost religiously, carrying a jug of beer 
before her, was a shabby old dame of the slums. 
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curved like a hoop, melancholy of face, shuffling 
along the pavements in broken boots, a draggled 
skirt trailing on the ground, one of hundreds of 
thousands, the very breath of London's humanity. 

Instantly his mood of melancholy lifted. In- 
stantly his bitterness, of which he was already 
ashamed, departed from him. He felt that this old 
woman had been sent to him by his guardian angel. 
Here was opportunity for conversation. He would 
pull the dear old leg, laugh with her, and depart 
with her blessing. 

"Good evening, ma'am," he said, coming to a stop 
before the old creature, who at once drew the jug 
of beer nearer to her bosom and gaped up at him 
with suspicion. "Tell me, now, in your opinion, as 
a good judge of such matters, do you think the 
flavour of hops is improving?" 

To his great disappointment, for at all times he 
loved these casual conversations with odd old char- 
acters, the woman put her free hand to her ear, 
turned that conchological ornament up to him, and 
said, "Hi?" 

He laughed at the manner in which fate had 
dished him. "Never mind," he said, in a kindly 
voice, patting the old woman's arm, "it doesn't 
matter. Never mind. Good-bye to you. God bless 
you." 

She turned to watch him go. Then she called 
to him, and as he looked round shuffled back to him. 
He met her half way. "Yes, sir," she said, nodding 
her head like a china figure. "You're quite right for 
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Drury Lane. Keep straight on ; straight as you can 
go; don't turn, mind, neither to the right nor to the 
left, and then, when you get to the end of this yere 
street, what we're talking in now, you just bear to 
your right, then take your second to your left, and 
there you are in Drury Lane." 

"Thank you, mother," he said, "thank you very 
much indeed." 

"You can't make no mistake about it," she went 
on, sagely, putting her hand on his arm, and com- 
ing so close to him that he could smell both beer 
and rags ; "you keep straight on, gentleman, straight 
as ever you can go . . ." 

"Yes, yes, I understand." 

The claw-like hand tightened on his arm. "No, 
my dear, that's what I'm telling you. You don't 
turn to the right. Look here now : you see that last 
lamp on the other side of the road, the third from 
here, one, two, three, yes, it's the third, I said it was 
the third; well, you walk past that, and then " 

He slipped a shilling into her hand, and set off 
at a great pace, pursued by blessings and the assur- 
ance that she hadn't given him the direction for 
money. 

"Now in the sight of man," he said to himself, 
"there is all the difference in the world between John 
Newton Napper, O. M., F. R. S., et cetera, et cetera, 
and that old harridan of the slums with a jug of six- 
penny comfort; but in the sight of Almighty God 

Napper again. . . . 
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Worse still, he woke next morning with the 
thought of Napper. 

The sun was shining into his windows. The 
clamour and clatter of Covent Garden came pleas- 
antly to his ears. No doubt, not a score of feet below 
him there were baskets and baskets crammed full of 
daffodils. The good weather was holding. Qixby 
was a duffer. Spring had truly returned to the 
earth. But where was the renaissance ? — ^where was 
Sir Walter Raleigh hiding? — ^where was the New 
World? — ^where was his own sense of the torrents 
of spring? 

Instead of torrents of spring, he found himself 
following a frozen stream back to the headwaters 
of his manhood. How many of his friends were 
now dead, or forgotten! 

He had liked old J. N. Napper. Even in those 
far-off Cambridge days Barnet's ludicrous nature 
had led him to like sticks, muffs, croaking ravens, 
and melancholy owls. Often he had pulled the leg 
of this man who was now one of Europe's masters 
of ctdture: more often he had drawn him out to 
enjoy in secret the inexhaustible melancholy of that 
dark soul — ^that soul which would ask questions, 
absurd questions. And lie had seen him afterwards 
in London, dined with him, been oppressed by him, 
suffered from him; how long was it since he had 
seen old Napper? Fifteen, twenty, why, it must be 
five-and-twenty years ! 

At breakfast he scarcely exchanged a word with 
Crump, and pretended to read the Times propped 
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up against his coflFee-pot. Napper was better. There 
was no need for an operation. Shock. At his time 
of Hfe. . . . Hang it^ not so old as all that, surely. 

His mind went back to the past. 

There was a Mrs. Napper. How it all came back ! 
What a queer lumber-room, memory!* She wore a 
black velevet ribbon round her hair. A woman with 
a ferret's face, a mincing way of speaking, and with 
a servile attitude towards old Napper. There was 
also a child — ^an invisible child ; a child hidden away 
in attics and smuggled down into the basement; a 
child never suffered to forget that Napper's sovran 
demand on the universe was for silence. What had 
happened to that suppressed mite? Had it grown 
up to defy its parents and drive old Napper mad by 
the worst possible habits of extravagance and wick- 
edness ? He hoped so. What right had old Napper 
to sacrifice a child on the altar of his d d non- 
sense? 

Still, the poor old fellow was l3ring in bed now 
with bruises all over him and sore ribs inside him 
and probably with a cracking bad headache. 

What a bump into, reality ! 

Accidents were meant for philosophers. Every 
philosopher at one time or another ought to fall 
downstairs, slip upon orange peel, or get a sack of 
Poals on his toes. . . . 

"Crump!" 

"Sir?*' 

"Who's Who." 

"I don't understand you, sir." 
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"Bless my soul ; never heard of Professor Napper, 
can't spell violon cello, and don't know Who's Who ! 
Crump, what do you know?" 

The book was fetched. 

N. for Napper. There it was. Three parts of 
a column! Good heavens, just look at the fellow's 
degrees and decorations. Ah, Taviton Street. So 
he hadn't budged. Still in the same old place. 
Nothing changed. Mrs. Napper, of course, would 
still be wearing her . . . 

No, by Jove. Dead ! 

And the child. One d. Ah, a daughter. Born 
1890; yes, that would be it. Thirty years ago. . . . 

Mr. Bamet finished his breakfast. 

At three o'clock he was standing on the doorstep 
of Professor Napper 's house in Taviton Street. 



CHAPTER IV 

A LADY AT LAST 

THE knowledgeable reader will perceive that we 
have now arrived at something truly attractive. 
A haunted gentleman on the doorstep : an unknown 
lady within a strange house . . . why, 'tis the 
very bones and sinews of a dramatic situation. 

A real master of his craft would have begun at 
this point, and while Mr. Barnet was standing on 
the doorstep would have sketched his appearance 
and related his history, so that before the reader 
had lost the sense of an initial expectation he would 
have known quite enough about the hero for every 
amatory purpose and would be all of a tremble to 
encounter the lady. 

But when a man is no novelist, and is ignorant of 
what the professionals call technique, and has no 
talent for the higher mysteries of style, and is merely 
a writer of inconsiderable memoirs, setting out in 
this instance to preserve the memory of one for 
whom he has conceived a grateful affection, why, 
the reader must naturally expect to arrive at his 
situations as God sends them, and likewise be pre- 

42 
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pared to find them peter out before he has well 
begun to hold his breath. 

Mr. Bamet told me himself that when he had 
rtmg the bell, surprised at the brightness of its brass 
and the general neatness of the door, he was con- 
scious of a strange and youthful feeling of nervous 
disquiet. He ceased to be at ease with himself, 
wondered whether he had done wisely to call, and 
speculated in a spirit of apprehension on what would 
tome of his visit to old Napper. 

To recover his natural composure he turned his 
back to the well-painted door, and gave himself up, 
or rather attempted to give himself up, to studying 
a party of sparrows quarrelling viciously over a 
spread of crumbs in the smeared roadway. These 
little creatures engaged his attention till a black cat 
suddenly appeared between the area railings of a 
house across the way, by which time Mr. Bamet 
felt that perhaps it would be wise to ring the bell a 
second time. 

He turned to do so. 

What was his astonishment to find the door stand- 
ing wide open, and a plump young parlourmaid of 
a very timid appearance waiting patiently to know 
his wishes. 

"Good heavens," cried Mr. Barnet, with a regular 
jump, "I had no idea. . . . Why, what a silent 
door !" And then he asked for Miss Napper, realis- 
ing that the silent door was a part of the machinery 
of a silent house. 

When the door was shut, making no noise, and 
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Mr. Bamet found himself in a thick-carpeted hall, 
breathing an air of the most oppressive decorum, 
the feeling of antagonism to old Napper returned 
to his mind and restored his fighting manhood. 

He looked at the timid maid, the plump, small- 
eyed, raw-beef cheeked parlourmaid, who walked on 
her toes, and who was as demure as a nun, and who 
was worth f 80 a year to any duchess in London, and 
thought to himself : "Out of an orphanage, founded 
and endowed by pious people who believe the re- 
ligion which old Napper is trying to overthrow!" 

He wanted to clap the girl on the back, and to 
cry out to her in a loud voice which would reach 
to old Napper's bedroom upstairs, "Qieer up, my 
pretty lass; life is not going to eat you; the world's 
full of kind people; let me see you smile; let me 
hear your voice ring a peal on the bells of youth !" 

But a door at the back of the sombre hall was 
opened by the shrinking fat maid, his name was 
whispered into an invisible interior, and then Mr. 
Barnet found himself standing in that little room — 
which had the feeling of a church vestry — ^with 
a lady in front of him and a gentleman at his 
side. 

So this was the suppressed child ! 

She was tall, straight, well- formed, with a per- 
fectly natural manner, a subdued voice, and a gentle 
face ; yes, a simple kind face full of genuine gentle- 
ness, gentleness of the spirit. She was like her 
mother in only one respect : she wore a band round 
her hair, but a band of deep blue velvet which shone 
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with the colour of a sapphire in the midst of her 
brown hair. 

It was apparent that she did not know who Mr. 
Bamet was; after shaking his hand in an uncer- 
tain manner and glancing at him with some per- 
plexity, she excused herself to him, and turned to 
the other gentleman who was completing his fare- 
wells. 

Mr. Bamet looked about him. A sombre room 
too small for its high ceiling : no interest in taste or 
style — ^nondescript. Gloomy green walls, a few fair 
mezzo-tints of dull architectural subjects in dark 
frames, no bric-a-brac, dark hangings, an orderly 
writing-table in the window, many books round the 
walls, a clean hearth, and a large, implacable, moni- 
tory clock on the mantelpiece. This was her room, 
not old Napper's ; it had touches of womanhood — a, 
boudoir, a morning-room. Morning-room! The 
sun never entered it. 

He glanced at the little gentleman. Like a mouse ; 
intonation low, accent affected, manner shoppy 
. . . speaking of old Napper as if he were some- 
body really great like Qiarles Dickens or Cervantes. 
Monstrous ! 

The little gentleman withdrew, and Miss Napper 
coming back from the silent closing door addressed 
herself to Mr. Bamet. 

-^ am sorry, but I did not quite catch your name." 
The voice was sweet, the manner dignified, the eyes 
of the lady frank without hardness or self-assurance. 

"Of course you didn't," said Mr. Bamet, bow- 
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ing towards her with a smile. "All the same, youVe 
sat on my knee. Bamet, Matthew Barnet, an old 
friend of your father's. He and I first met at Cam- 
bridge. I remember you here in this house — ^in 
pinafores." 

"Won't you sit down?" 

When they were seated there came a kinder look 
in her face — ^the irrepressible intimation that she 
liked him. Mr. Barnet inquired after her father's 
health and learned with satisfaction that the pro- 
fessor was very little the worse for his accident — 
shaken but by no means uprooted. 

"Perhaps you would like to see him for a few 
minutes," said the sedate daughter. "Oh, yes: he 
sees visitors. Professor Huskisson is with him 
now.'" 

"Is that good for him? I should have thought 
professors were bad medicine. However, your 
father is a very famous man, and can probably stand 
anjrthing." 

She seemed a little puzzled. 

"His accident," said Mr. Barnet, blinking his 
eyes at her, "must have kept you busy. It has 
created a stir." 

"It was nice to get telegrams of sympathy from 
all over the world," she admitted. 

"Little groups of people all over the world," he 
corrected, and smiled amiably. 

What did he mean by that. ... "I don't 
understand?" she inquired, curious about this odd 
man, interested in him. 
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''Your father has made a mistake." 

"Again I'm afraid I . . ." 

"He has addressed himself solely to the brain. 
He ought to have included the heart. I quarrel with 
him for that He is famous, but his fame doesn't 
belong to humanity. It belongs to science — a mere 
sect of the human race." 

"You won't argue with him?" 

"Not unless he asks for it." 

She was studying the twinkling face of Mr. 
Bamet with curiosity when the door opened and 
Professor Huskisson tiptoed into the room. 

"Only come," he announced in a deep oily whisper, 
"to say good-bye." 

He took Miss Napper's hand, cocked his head 
on one side, regarded her through the thick lenses 
of his gold-rimmed spectacles, and said, **Your 
father is wonderful — wonderfull What a lesson 
to us all. Serenity unbroken; mind perfectly 
balanced; spirit . . . calm/' He repeated the 
last word in a deeper tone : "Calmr 

The bulging eyes of this hairy biologist glanced 
in the direction of Mr. Bamet, willing to include 
him in his audience, willing to hear from him what 
an honour it was to meet so famous a man of 
science; but the twinkling laughter in Mr. Bamet's 
face seemed to throw him out. He turned to Miss 
Napper. 

"Calm!" he said, for the third time, and wrung 
the poor lady's hand till he hurt it. "Well, as 1 
say, it's a great lesson for us all. And what a 
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mercy, what a mercy for the whole world, that the 
accident was no worse." 

When he was gone, Mr. Barnet said to the lady, 
"That sort of man is no good for an invalid." 

Miss Napper, nursing her painful hand, con- 
sidered this remark for a moment, and then said 
that she should have thought Mr. Huskisson was at 
least soothing. 

"Soothing things should come out of a bottle," 
said Mr. Barnet. 

She began to realise his nature. Her eyes took 
on a quite different expression. You could almost 
see her soul leaning out to sun itself in the genial 
warmth of unaccustomed amusement. This man 
was different from all men she had met hitherto. 

"Do you know," asked Mr. Barnet, "who are the 
happiest people in the world?" 

She shook her head, smiling. 

"Those who don't know where their next meal 
is coming from." 

"I can't imagine," she said, "what you are going 
to say to my father !" 

"Well, I'll tell you. I shall say ^.o him, to begin 
with, 'Hello, dear old Napper, I hope you're grateful 
you weren't taken up for drunk and disorderly.' 
That, to put him at his ease. Then I shall say to 
him, 'So many people for so many years have 
blacked your shoes for you that it was high time 
fate blacked your eyes for you : I hope you like it, 
old man.' And then I shall say, with unmistak- 
able unction, that I hope he thanks God every night 
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and every morning for the priceless gift of a 
daughter ten thousand times too good for him. 
There, how will that do?" 

She was smiling, tut there was in her eyes a 
serious intellectual desire to understand Mr. Bamet ; 
she wished to penetrate beneath his persiflage to the 
roots of his personality. She could see perfectly 
well that he was no mere jester. She knew that 
levity had no lodging in his character. But what 
exactly, she asked herself, was the nature of the 
seriousness, the greatness, which she felt to exist 
like a rock in the centre of his mind ? 

She could not hide from herself the very remark- 
able fact that this stranger had already brought 
into her life a pleasant sense of disturbance and 
action. It was as if in the midst of a conversation 
with Professor Huskisson someone had suddenly 
flung up the window and instead of Taviton Street 
or the backs of Gordon Square there had been 
Gibraltar or a pantomime or an elephant. 

It perplexed her to think that she had once sat on 
this old gentleman's knee. Her gentle, cultivated, 
orderly, and peaceful mind held no such memory. 
He came to her with an absolute newness. To put 
it modemly, the lady was intrigued by the gentle- 
man. 

"Perhaps you won't mind," she said, "if I go 
up and prepare my father for your visit?" 

He smiled all over his face. "How gently you 
put it!" he cried heartily. "Remember, I shall be 
neither hurt nor surprised if he says he'd rather 
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be run over again than see such a lunatic for two 
minutes." 

He opened the door for her. 

"Fm sure he'll be glad to see you," she said, 
exchanging a smile with him; "but already to-day 
he has had four visitors, and of course one has 
to ..." 

He went so far as to pat her arm. "I perfectly 
understand. And if he says *No,' why that will 
give me the pleasure of a few more minutes with 
you, a privilege which I shall prize greatly." 

Left alone in the room, Mr. Barnet walked to and 
fro over the soft carpet, his hands in the pockets 
of his overcoat, his mind busy with old Napper. 

This daughter, suppressed in childhood, held 
down by force, crucified to the glory of his fame 
• . . how was it she had grown up at all, and 
how was it she had managed to salve some of the 
sweetest qualities of womanhood from such a ship- 
wreck of childhood ? 

He moved to the bookshelves — ^her bookshelves. 
Science, Philosophy. History— dull history. 
Ha, novels! George Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mark Rutherford, Henry James, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy. . . . 

The door opened. 

"You are looking at my books?" 

"Well, no, I was looking for my books. Regard 
me henceforth as your circulating library. I 
must lend you some Englishmen. What does he 
say 



?" 
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"He'll be very glad to see you. Shall I take 
you up ?" 

''You are most kind. May I hope to find you 
when I come down?" 

"Perhaps you will let me give you some tea?" 

"That will be charming. Tea for me, brandy 
for your father. He'll need it, I assure you, when 
I have done with him." 

"Won't you leave your coat?" 

"If you promise not to sew up the buttCHihdes." 
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almost at once into the privacies of an egoistic self- 
respect: the huge, long, crinkly ears sticking out 
to catch the least important whisper of the universe 
and missing altogether the thunders of Sinai and 
the pipings of Pan : and finally the whiskers . . . 
the fine, close-growing, grey whiskers, slipping 
down the paste-coloured cheeks to the neck, and 
curling away towards the nape like two question 
marks standing on their heads: — ^what a phiz to 
set the angels laughing. 

"I remember," said Mr. Bamet, "that you were 
always serious." 

*T have never been able to tmderstand," tolled 
the voice of authority, "how any rational man 
could be anything else." 

"How long is it since you laughed^ old fellow? 
Can you remember that ?" 

"Laughed !" The little beady black eyes, banked 
up with bags of swollen flesh, blinked with genuine 
astonishment. 

"Well, smiled?" 

"I can tell you that." 

"Come, that's interesting!" 

"My memory is wonderful. I've lost music, but 
not dates. It was in 1885." 

"That's a long time ago." 

"I was reading the famous controversy of Col- 
lins and Bentley, and I came across Collins' trans- 
lation of idiotis evangelistis as 'idiot evangelists.* 
I remember I smiled. I pointed out the blunder to 
two or three of my friends, and I remember I smiled 
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every time. But, finally, amusement gave way to 
amazement, for truly it is amazing that anyone with 
pretensions to scholarship should have blurted out 
before the listening world such a monstrous, such 
an indefensible blunder/' 

Mr. Bamet nodded his head. 

After a moment he made an effort to shake off 
his feeling of inferiority. The tolling of old Nap- 
per's voice was beginning to get too much for him. 

"There are worse blunders than mistranslations," 
he said, "and in my opinion, Napper, you have made 
the very worst of the lot." He shifted in his chair, 
jerking it forward to the bed, his eyes twinkling. 

The professor regarded him in silence, gravely, 
but not with anger. 

"What is that bltmder ?" he asked, encouragingly. 

"You have made the great omission, my dear 
fellow." 

"You must be more explicit, Bamet." 

The deep voice of the injured philosopher, his 
grim oppugnant face, and his Zeus-like attitude 
among the clouds of the pillows, gave Mr. Bamet 
the slightly disconcerting sensation that he was 
taking on the job of Prometheus. 

"Have you ever considered," he asked, "the trag- 
edy of the monkey's wrinkled brow?" 

The philosopher raised his eyebrows sky-high, 
as if he would say. Is this fellow mad? 

"And compared it," continued the imperturbable 
Mr. Bamet, "with the twinkle in the eyes of 
Cervantes ?" 
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"What do you quite mean ?" inquired Zeus. 

Prometheus flung himself into the contest. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 

"My dear fellow" — ^just think of addressing Zeus 
as my dear fellow! — "my dear fellow," said Mr. 
Bamet, "yotu* philosophy is as non-human as the 
poor monkey's troubled brow, just for lack of a 
Cervantick twinkle. Ah, my dear Napper, the 
mystery, the sublime mystery, of a smile ! Is it not 
by the faculty of laughter that man is differentiated 
from ape and hippopotamus? Can an ass laugh? 
Can a goose smile? Can a camel shout with joy? 
Laughter, that god-like thing; all your modems 
leave it out ! Compare the serenity of Shakespeare'3 
brow with the troubled forehead of an ourang-utan. 
There you have the difference between a heavenly 
soul and a mortal brain-pan.'* 

After a pause, seeing that old Napper was per- 
turbed by this new thought, Mr. Bamet said, 
"Genius finds writing tragedy easy, but not comedy, 
because we haven't got there yet. It is the state to 
which genius must throw forward — ^the radiant 
future, the millennium. Tragedy is merely a turning 
to look back. Any fool can do that. Look at Lot's 
wife — ^the Tragic Muse reduced to salt. Laughter 
shows us the end and object of evolution ; tears are 
only the evidence of our mistakes on that long and 
delightful journey." 

This, and much more on the same head, did Mr. 
Bamet say, and so persuasively, that the philoso- 
pher confessed at last to an acknowledgement of 
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humour as a force in human evolution, though he 
wound up with the stern dictum, "All the same, life 
is serious." 

"Ah, there you deliver yourself into my hands," 
cried Mr. Bamet, and leaning over the bed, his hand 
on the hand of the pholosopher, he said with a very 
pleasant smile, but with real earnestness, "The 
wonder of man is chiefly this, he can make life what 
he likes." 

The mighty one pondered those simple but tre- 
mendous words. 

"You remember," said Mr. Barnet, "the ques- 
tion of old Seneca, 'What odds does it make to a 
sick man whether he lies on a bed of wood or a bed 
of gold?' After all, dear old Napper, there is no 
collocation of words in all the philosophies of 
ancient and modern times so revealing and revolu- 
tionary as. The kingdom of heaven is within you. 
Life — ^is what each man chooses to make it, and a 
beggar may be happier than a king, and a fool 
wiser than a scholar." Then sitting back in his 
chair, and laughing all over his face, he cried out 
in his normal voice, "Look here, Napper, I chal- 
lenge you as an honest man to deny the virtue of 
the following verse as a contribution of the first 
class to philosophical right thinking." And he 
recited with great spirit : 

"He thought it was a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek : 
He looked again and found it was 
The middle of Next Week. 
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'The one thing I regret/ he said, 
'Is that it cannot speak/ '' 

Mr. Napper blinked his eyes. "Foolishness !" he 
said. 

"Ah, that's where you're wrong!" cried Mr. 
Bamet. "Now, suppose the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to be ill in bed, or the Lord Chancellor suffer- 
ing from toothache, or the Governor of the Bank 
of England hovering on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. Do you suppose those great and 
serious men would seek to distract themselves by 
reading your books on the Limits of Infinity, on 
the Final Conclusions of Biology, on Relativity in 
Philosophy? Wouldn't they find those great 
works intolerable? You know they would. And 
on the other hand, wouldn't they go gratefully to 
their bookshelves for the humorists? Think of 
the restorative effects of the ballad which contains 
those immortal lines : 
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He has gone to fish for his Aunt Jobiska's 
Runcible cat with crimson whiskers ! * 



Think of Falstaff. Think of Sam Weller. Humour, 
my dear fellow, is a force of infinite magnitude, and 
a philosopher who overlooks it vitiates thereby 
every argiunent he advances. It is here in the world. 
Its place is firmly lodged in the history of mankind. 
It is the distinguishing mark of English civilisation. 
Leave it out ! How can you ? It is like astronomy 
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without the stars, or the Elizabethans without 
Shakespeare." 

With this Mr. Bamet rose from the short-legged 
armchair, and finding himself on his oWn legs im- 
mediately recovered his natural serenity. 

'1 should like/' he said, **to prescribe for you 
a course of reading. This accident may be a blessing 
in disguise. What it would mean to the culture of 
Europe if you came out next year with a volume 
intituled The Place of Humour in the History of 
the Human Species! But I've talked enough. 1 
shall weary you. Let me leave you with two quota- 
tions to tiuti over in your convalescence. One : 
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You may think it right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?* 

And the other : 

He hopes she is happy, he knows she is f at ! ' 
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There, think them over. And now I'm going down- 
stairs to drink a cup of tea with that charming 
daughter of yours." 

"She has been a good child to me. I cannot 
express eloquently enough all she has been to me, 
Bamet. That girl has sacrificed her life to my 
comfort, to my work." 

"I've no doubt of it." 

"Come again, Barnet. I shall be pleased to see 
you." 

"I'll never leave you, Napper, till I get a laugh 
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out of you, even if I have to dig into your ribs for 
it." 

"What an astonishing fellow you are. Well, 
well 1" 

"Don't forget to con over the second of my pre- 
scriptions, He hopes she is happy, he knows she is 
fat. It's wonderful. Throw physic to the dogs, old 
man, and take humour in sips." 

Mr. Bamet went downstairs, and found Miss 
Napper waiting for him in the well-like room behind 
a tea-table at the side of the fireplace, the spirit- 
lamp making a little yellow flame in the midst of 
the silver, the kettle humming with a note of 
domestic cheerfulness. 

"Aunt Lloyd is wonderful!" announced Mr. 
Bamet in answer to her look of inquiry. "Do you 
know Aunt Lloyd?" he continued. "The demise 
of that antique female," he explained, "which would 
have been, no doubt, a blessing to herself, would 
have eased the financial difficulties of Samuel Butler, 
the author of Erewhon, and the jolly dog who bit 
Darwin. Meanwhile he was grinding away in Lon- 
don, in most uncomfortable poverty, and every letter 
from his detestable sister, who hated him and wanted 
to aggravate him, contained the valedictory postscript 
*Aunt Lloyd is wonderful.' " 

To pull the leg of old Napper had been a diver- 
sion, almost an angry diversion; here his task was 
more delicate and altogether more delightful — ^he 
desired to open the cage door of this lady's life and 
to release her imprisoned soul. 
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With the greatest tact and the most admirable 
taste he got her to tell him little by little some of the 
particulars of her childhood, a childhood smothered 
under governesses and tutors, a childhood the very 
holidays of which had to be smuggled away from 
her Olympian father's knowledge. What a tale it 
was ! And how artlessly told ! 

He listened with smiles, but his heart was burning 
with indignation. He interjected little humorous 
remarks, but his lips were writhing with words of 
judgment. 

"Still you've survived it all," he said, resolutely. 

She coloured at that, startled a little. *'Survived 
it !" she exclaimed softly. "You speak as if it had 
been a dreadful experience." 

"So it was." 

She looked at him very hard, very attentively, 
and he met her stare with no smile— opening his 
cotmtenance, as it were, that she might see straight 
into his mind and read his judgment. 

"You think I have missed something?" 
I'm sure you have.'* 
'But I've been quite contented all the same." 

He nodded his head at her. 

"Are you contented now?" he asked and waited. 
"Ah, my child, you don't answer that all at once. 
Hum ! Let me tell you how I see it. Your child- 
hood has been a whisper instead of a song. But 
that is past. What's your womanhood going to be ?" 

Was there ever such a disconcerting old gentle- 
man? 
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"Like this, I suppose," she replied and smiled at 
him. 

"Not if I can help it !'' 

She blushed, fingering the crochet of the table- 
cloth, and looking down at it. "I wonder what you 
can do," she said, quietly. 

"Cure your father." 

"What do you quite mean?" She made an effort 
and looked up at him. 

"Make him laugh." < 

"Fm afraid you'll never do that" 

The door opened. The timid red-faced maid 
appeared in the room, shrinkingly. 

"If you please, miss," she said, and gasped, "the 
master said I was to say (gasp) as he hoped the 
gentleman would come to-morrow and stay to tea." 

Miss Napper looked at Mr. Barnet. "Will you ?" 
she asked, with a smile that was a congratulation. 

"Do you believe in me now?" 

"I think I do." 

"Then I'll come to-morrow." 



CHAPTER VI 

SEEDS OF CONVERSION 

MR. BARNET returned to his hotel in good 
spirits, stopping a lugubrious gentleman on his 
way to ask if he could possibly oblige him (here the 
lugubrious gentleman fumbled for his match-box) 
with a definition of metaphysics. 

He teased Crump throughout an excellent dinner, 
telling that melancholy old soul again and again 
that he was truly as ignorant of life as any philoso- 
pher. After dinner he retired in a rich and imagina- 
tive frame of mind to the reading-room, and amused 
himself by writing a Ballade to the Brow of a great 
Savant. 

On the following day he went to the booksellers 
for a copy of Edward FitzGerald's Letters, the three 
volumes, and later to an old feminine acquaintance 
of his in Covent Garden for several bunches of daf- 
fodils ; the books he sent to Napper, and the flowers 
to Miss Napper. "These things," he said to himself, 
"are sent to us by God, and in relation to lost souls 
may be regarded as seeds of conversion." 

When he called in Taviton Street that afternoon 
Mary Napper thanked him for the daffodils, where- 
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upon he told her he had been hatinted half the night 
by the thought that her room wanted flowers. 

"I am a tiresome old pedant about rooms," he 
said, glancing about him. "For example, I shall 
never have a quiet moment till you allow me to turn 
this little study of yours topsy-turvy." 

''What would you do to it?" she inquired. 

"Strip the walls," he replied, "and paint them a 
light cream. Hang them with water-colours, cheer- 
ful ones. Hang the windows with green curtains— ^ 
a cheerful green. Spread the floor with golden rugs. 
Turn out all your philosophers and psychologists. 
Install the humorists." 

All of a sudden he stopped speaking. A new idea 
had occurred to him. 

"Have you ever thought, my dear young lady,'* 
he inquired, earnestly and yet with sparkling eyes, 
"what a world of difference there is between sun- 
light and daylight? This room never gets sun- 
light. There are some hearts with the same 
orientation. Grey windows, however clean! They 
get daylight, those hearts, but no sunlight. It occurs 
to me that we might put it in this way: Daylight 
is knowledge — Sunlight is wisdom. Daylight is the 
brain. Sunlight is the heart. If you think about it, 
one can be inconceivably cold in a room full of day- 
light. That's why an architect who knows his 
business always makes his bathroom face to the east. 
The light that warms us is light that comes from the 
sun. What a lovely sight it is — stmlight streaming 
into a room full of cheerfulness !" 
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Mary Napper was very much struck by these 
remarks. They awakened in her nature emotions 
which had made themselves occasionally felt in her 
life, but which had never got much further than 
turning over in their sleep. Now they appeared to 
be sitting up in bed with a demand for an early 
morning cup of tea. 

While Mr. Bamet was upstairs with her father, 
she gave herself to reverie, which you will agree is 
by no manner of means the same thing as reiSec- 
tion. She sat at the orderly table in the window, 
meaning to complete a letter she had been writing 
when Mr. Bamet arrived, but she did not take up 
her pen. She sat with her hands in her lap, looking 
down at the unfinished letter. 

If the sun could have shone through that high 
grey window, making little diamonds of light on 
the lady's hair and revealing the extreme softness 
of her skin, one would have said she was well worth 
looking at, in spite of a sorrowful expression and 
a general aif of unbecoming primness. For she had 
good features, fine and regular, and the face was 
small, and of a superfine texture — ^which is a great 
matter to the connoisseur — ^while the hand was well- 
shaped, the neck firm, and the mouth as classical as 
you could wish. As for her eyes, they would have 
served well enough if it had not been for a somewhat 
dazed expression which prevented animation. 

She was thinking. . . . 

Well, she was wondering whether she had much 
to look forward to. 
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Upstairs, seated on that most hateful armchair 
with the humiliating short legs, Mr. Barnet was 
evangelising the dark mind of the philosopher. He 
himself put it in this fashion: ''I am raising the 
dead ; I am saying to the defunct heart of this silly 
old chump, Get up and beat !" 

The following conversation occurred between 
them. 

Zeus : I have been asking myself, since your visit 
of yesterday, Barnet, how you have managed to keep 
your cheerfulness. 

Prometheus: Well, one of my fixed habits is to 
pay a great deal of attention to people's faces. I 
make a regular hobby of the human phiz. 

Zeus: Why? 

Prometheus : Because the human face has all the 
elements of good comedy. It is, indeed, the most 
risible thing on earth. 

Zeus (tolling) : That is an idea that never oc- 
curred to me. 

Prometheus : It works like magic. Try it. Per- 
haps you remember that the poet Kleist burst out 
laughing just before he died, remembering the comic 
face of a Cossack who had plundered him years and 
years before on a field of battle. 

Zeus (lifting his eyebrows a little) : Do you see 
an3rthing funny in my face, Barnet ? 

Prometheus {laughing) : Indeed I do! 

Zeus : If it is not a rude question, What? 

Prometheus : Your upper lip, dear old man. 

Zeus : What is wrong with my upper lip ? 
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Prometheus: A certain gravity in a lip is de- 
fensible, but yours, my dear fellow, is like a tomb- 
stone. You know, by the way, what the cab driver 
said to the fat-faced 'bus-driver, after a good laugh 
at his mug, "What, don't you laugh when you look in 
the glass? — Why, a joke's thrown away upon you!" 
And that's true of many people. Their faces, excel- 
lent tonics, are thrown away upon them. My dear 
Napper, I assure you I exchange compliments with 
my phiz every time I shave. That's a part of my 
morning Laudamus. I thank my ugly old mug for 
making me laugh. I like screwing it up into 
ludicrous expressions, and nothing makes me laugh 
more heartily than to pull a long face and see what 
a fool I should look if I allowed myself to be serious. 

Zeus : Humph. 

Prometheus: I haven't offended you, Napp, old 
man? 

Zeus : No. I was thinking that you are illogical. 

Prometheus (catching a look of agony on the face 
of Zeus) : Are you ill, old man? What's the matter? 

Zeus (grabbing his upper lip) : Nothing. Nothing. 
I am suppressing a smile — 2l smile that would be 
indefensible, an immodest smile. You said. Matt, 
that an upper lip might possess gravity, but should 
not resemble a tombstone. (Pause,) I ask you, 
Does it not become a tombstone to be grave? 
(Smiling.) Matt, I've made a pun! 

Prometheus : So you have. 

Zeus: Is it passable, Matt? — ^not good, but 
passable ? 
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Prometheus : For a first shot, my dear fellow, it 
beats Lamb into mint sauce. 

Zeus : But I don't mean to go on. 

Prometheus : Why not ? 

Zeus: Suppose a ptm should creep into one of 
my books? 

Prometheus: But you mustn't write any more 
books. You've done quite enough in that line. 

Zeus (astonished) : Not write any more books! 
What do you suppose I am going to do with myself ? 

Prometheus : Live. 

This colloquy was interrupted by Mary Napper. 
She opened the door very quietly, came noiselessly 
rotmd the bed curtains, and in a voice subdued to 
a tone suitable for either a sick room or a philoso- 
pher's study, informed her father that Professor 
Wotherspoon had called. 

The eyes of old Napper blinked with vexation, 
and he drew down his upper lip till it was as flat as 
a notice-board 

"If you don't want to see him . . /' Mary 
began. 

"I don't. He would only fatigue me." 

She assured him that she would get rid of the 
professor without hurting his feelings. 

"My Compliments to him," said Zeus, "and I am 
not yet well enough to see visitors . • . many 
visitors." 

He rolled his eyes over to Bamet. "That's very 
near a thumper, Matt, very near, but not quite." 

When they were alone together he explained the 
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answer he had just given to the professor downstairs. 
"My mind," he said, "for many years has been fa- 
tigued by too many lines of thought. It likes its ideas 
single. It is a jealous mind. When I am at work 
on a new thesis any other thought is an irritant, a 
form of torture. I don't imderstand fellows. Matt, 
who talk about distraction being good for the mind. 
My peace lies in a rigorous, tmdeviating, and re- 
morseless concentration." 

Then to Mr. Bamet's amazement the great 
philosopher made this interesting announcement : 

"You have introduced me to a new idea. Matt, 
and I must follow it up. Already this fellow here is 
helping me," he tapped the first volume of Fitz- 
Gerald's Letters. "By the way, he mentions a vast 
number of authors I have never heard of." 

"Ah, you are entering the realm of humanism," 
said Mr. Bamet. "You'll meet a lot of fellows 
there who don't move in scientific drcles. I'll intro- 
duce you to them." 

"My accident," said Zeus, "enforcing upon me as 
it does a period of idleness, seems to offer the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a field of literature into which I 
have hitherto never sought to penetrate." 

In a week's time Mr. Napper was able to come 
downstairs, and his convalescence was marked by 
a certain liveliness in the North Sea of his face 
which had certainly been wanting from that formid- 
able mug during his health. 

Mary Napper, on the other hand, appesired to 
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be drooping. No glimpse of animation showed in 
her pure and gentle face, which even seemed to be 
losing its serenity. 

Mr. Bamet, who had crowded her table with the 
works of romantic and witty authors detected in 
her a movement of restlessness. She was no longer 
"all there" when he was talking to her: attention 
was plainly something of an effort to her: she was 
fidgety and sometimes even a little "short." 

The truth is Miss Napper had been taking walks 
in the London streets with her eyes wide open for 
humanity. She had been seeing life from a new 
outlook. The happiness of the world, which hith- 
erto had appeared to her as a thing slightly repre- 
hensible, or, at any rate, as an evidence of the world's 
ignorance, now seemed to her rather enviable. But 
the worst of it was, this happiness of the world 
made her feel a foreigner of humanity : she couldn't 
join in. 

One day, Mr. Bamet, troubled by this change in 
Mary Napper, announced to her that he and her 
father were going to take a few walks together. 

"I find," said he, "that for some years your father 
has scarcely used his legs. He tells me that whenever 
he wanted to pay a visit to the Royal Institution or 
the Athenaeum or the British Museum he has driven 
to those places in a closed brougham." 

"Yes, that is true." 

"One bad consequence of such a habit," said Mr. 
Bamet, "is that he has altogether missed the most 
invigorating form of human society,— contact with 
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the lively poor, those authentic Cockneys who are 
the only repositories in London of our old English 
temperament." 

"I should say he would find it very difficult to 
establish that contact. Still, I mustn't be sceptical. 
You are a worker of miracles." 

He looked at her with a serious face. "Do you 
mean that, young lady?" 

"Indeed I do." She was sitting in a swing chair, 
and now began to swing it rather vigorously, a hand 
on either arm. 

In the case of your father?" 
He is a different man." 

"And you?" The question was put so gently, 
modestly, almost pleadingly, that it could not give 
offence. 

She looked up, still swinging, and met his kind 
eyes with a smile. "I, too," she replied, trying to 
smile, almost succeeding, but blushing to the roots 
of her hair. 

He nodded his head, acquiescing but dissatisfied. 
"You understand, I hope, that I haven't finished 
with you yet ?" 

"What more can you do to me?" — ^this, with just 
a shade of bitterness. 

"Well, I haven't done much at present, have I ?" 

"Opened my eyes." 

"Have I done that?" 

She nodded her head, slowing down the swing of 
the chair. 

He considered for a moment. "Then the next 
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thing to do," he said, blinking and smiling, "Is to 
direct the vision. Don't think, my dear child, 
that I have opened your eyes only to confront them 
with a dead wall. I must show you where Queen 
Mab holds her court. You and I are going to have 
some fun together. First, Papa. Then, Made- 
moiselle." 

She did not tell him that he had done something 
more than open her eyes, to wit, filled her heart 
with the rebellious thought that she had missed some- 
thing in life which now was irrecoverable and with- 
out which she could never be happily at her ease in 
the company of women who were really women. 

Nor did she tell him that she now hated all the 
knowledge in her brain on which, to her stupid 
pride, she had so often been congratulated by her 
father, her mother, and their dull old friends. Lum- 
ber, lumber, nothing but lumber. 

Nor did she tell him that her heart was silent with 
an altogether new silence now. It seemed to 
know, this poor little heart, that it would be in vain 
to cry out for a happiness of which it had sometimes 
permitted itself to hum the tune during reveries of a 
sweetness hardly to be named. 

Mr. Bamet, although he knew nothing of all 
this, did at least know that the seeds of conversion 
were germinating in her heart differently from the 
manner in which they were germinating in the 
maturer heart of old Napper. 

This knowledge rendered him a little anxious. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SETTING OUT OF PROFESSOR NAPPER 

D^IGHTLY shone the eastern sun, and sweetly 
*-' blew the western breeze, on that memorable 
April morning which brought Professor Napper, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, face to face with 
humanity. 

This great encounter, from which so much was 
to follow, began in the crowded and littered purlieus 
of Covent Garden. 

"I am disposed to think," said Mr. Bamet, who 
had returned from his Surrey cottage on purpose 
to conduct these operations, "that the commercial 
greatness of England is mainly the creation of Scots- 
men and Hebrews. I doubt whether the authentic 
Englishman has yet cultivated a taste for industry. 
You will observe that most of the gentlemen lying 
on these pavements with their backs to the wall, 
studying the newspaper's prophecies concerning the 
Sport of Kings, are English; whereas the flourish- 
ing, extremely energetic, and swift speaking gentle- 
men with pencils behind their ears and sales-books 
occupying the place in the top pocket of the jacket 
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which we usually assign to a handkerchief, are 
Jews/' 

"That is certainly true," said the professor. 

"If," continued Mr. Barnet, getting out of the 
way of a porter with six or seven baskets on the 
top of his head, "you were to stand by the Temple 
Gardens between nine and ten o'clock of a morning 
and watch the ceaseless stream of superb motor-cars 
making their way to the City, you would see in the 
window space of each one of them, silhouetted 
against the sky on the Surrey side, a boko of such 
dimensions as only the Chosen People have succeeded 
in wringing from the niggardly hands of evolution. 
The Jew, my dear Nap, has the British Empire in 
the hollow of his hand, and we petty English creep 
under his huge nose to find ourselves a miserable 
three per cent." 

"This is a matter, Barnet, which wants looking 
into. It is much the same thing in philosophy. The 
Germans . . ." 

But here Mr. Barnet cut him short, pointing out 
to him a face of extraordinary gloom which, swell- 
ing out from the brim of a small and disreputable 
billycock hat, the size of a diminutive pudding basin, 
had all the attractive qualities of a caricature. 

'What a wretched fellow!" exclaimed Napper. 
It's a hundred to one he's a philosopher," re- 
joined Barnet. 

The pavements were strewn with cabbage stalks 
and the trodden leaves of various vegetables. A 
faint smell of the field mingled with an occasional 
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whiff of the rubbish heap or the dust-bin. Baskets 
packed full of trumpet daffodils, dark violets, and 
pheasant-eyed narcissus flashed by in the upper air 
on the heads of perspiring and expectorating red- 
nosed porters in dirty shirt-sleeves. Youthful 
costermongers stood among a kerbside congestion 
of carts, vans, and barrows, tossing for coppers or 
lazily but affectionately polishing the brass on the 
harness of their dingy mokes. Although the day's 
work, which begins so early, was almost over, still 
from the market came a number of hoarse cries and 
angry shouts, greatly adding to the pleasant sense 
of activity which was already shaking the cobwebs 
in Professor Napper's upper-story. 

Mr. Bamet perpetually drew Mr. Napper's atten- 
tion to lugubrious faces, pointing out to him, for 
he was a master in the melancholy human coun- 
tenance, various indications of divergent dismalness, 
but insisting in this anatomy of melancholy that 
every face on which tragedy had set its stamp was 
the material of laughter. So many of these faces 
did he peruse, and so ludicrous was his perusal, that 
at last Mr. Napper began to try to assume a benevo- 
lent expression, lest it might strike a passer-by that 
his upper-lip was remarkably like a tombstone. 

"Now here comes someone to whom I think we 
ought to address our salutations," said Bamet, all 
of a sudden, and he stopped dead, waiting to inter- 
cept the oncomer. 

This oncomer was a corpulent and bustling 
woman some fifty years of age, wearing a black 
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bonnet on her head, a white apron over her skirt, 
and carrying in her hands a vast number of pony 
whips. She had a face the colour of beetroot. Her 
gait was business-like and overbearing. The tramp 
of her nailed boots rang out vigorously on the pave- 
ment. In her little black eyes was a look of search- 
ing and impatience, and she kept lifting herself up 
on her toes to peer over the heads of people in front 
of her or half stooping down to dart a rapid glance 
between their legs, as if looking for someone who 
had failed to keep a most important appoint- 
ment. 

"Good-morning, ma'am," said Barnet. 

"An3^ing more?" demanded the woman, frown- 
ing at him, but half stopping. 

"A most important matter," whispered Barnet, 
dropping his voice. 

She had sized him up in a moment. A lawyer. 

It iSashed into her brain that some unknown uncle 
of hers might have died in America leaving a for- 
tune and no heirs. 

"Wilkins is my name," she said; "Mrs. Anna 
Maria Wilkins, widow, with seven blessed kids, 
each of 'em supplied with a belly big enough for 
two navvies." 

"You see this gentleman,*' whispered Barnet, 
indicating Napper. 

"Same name as mine?" inquired the widow, her 
little black eyes, which were as bright as buttons, 
dancing all over Napper's portentous face. 

"Not quite, but nearly," replied Barnet, and he 
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continued: "I want you to tell him how you pro- 
vide for your children." 

The widow once more faced round to Prdfessor 
Napper. "By hard work, governor," she said in 
a loud voice. "Up at five every morning. Don't 
get back to the kids till twelve. Know pretty near 
every moke and barrer wot comes into this part of 
the market. Mind the whips for the owners, and 
keep a heye on the barrers for 'em. Never make a 
mistake in the whips. Hup and down all the bloom- 
in' morning. Never sits for a minit. Wilkins, 
Anna Maria Wilkins, that's my baptism name, and 
if I'm not strite and 'onest you can lock up the 
Lord Mayor for a bloomin' pickpocket. What 
next?" 

"This lady," said Bamet, addressing himself to 
Napper, "is entitled to the highest possible praise." 

"I have no doubt about it," said old Napper; 
most praiseworthy, I'm sure." 

"Her devotion to her children," continued Bamet, 
is more characteristic of London than anything 
which has occupied the attention of the House of 
Commons these fifty years. Her courage has never 
been excelled on the battlefield. Left a widow when 
she was . . ." 

"Thirty-one, gentlemen, just turned thirty-one, 

I was." 

"And with no one to take the place of her 

husband . . ." 

"Wot was run over by St. Cathersme's docks, 
and perfectly sober at the time as I'm a living 
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woman. Ah, I've missed him; God love me if I 
haven't." 

"She neither quailed nor despaired," continued 
Bamet ; "and from that moment to this, never once 
have her children wanted for food or raiment or 
been a scandal to the neighbourhood. I've never 
met her before, but I'm positive about it. Maternity 
has stamped her countenance with the hall-mark of 
immortality. Her children will rise up and call 
her ..." 

"Lord love 'em," cried the woman, very heartily, 
"if all the children in Whitechapel was like my little 
handful you could demob Scotland Yard and save a 
shilling on the rates. Look here, gentlemen, I'll tell 
you strite what's wrong with Old England. It's the 
women. Don't look no further than that. Women ? 
— calls theirselves women?" — ^here she spat on the 
pavement in the fervour of her disgust — "why, 
they're no more fit to call themselves women than 
Coving Garding is fit to call itself Buckingham 
Pallis. Look arter children ? Look arter 'em ? Love 
a duck, they ain't fit to look arter theirselves. 
Women? Women? No bloomin' fear! A lot o' 
dirty, drunken, frowsy, lousy, snoring, boozing, 
lounging . . . swine, Anythink else, gentlemen? 
You must excuse me, I'm busy this momin'. Any- 
think else I can oblige you with ?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Bamet, with great emphasis. 

"Out with it, gentlemen: I'm terrible busy this 
morning." 

"Give us a smile," said Mr. Bamet. "I want this 
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gentlemen to see that you are happy in spite of hard 
work." 

"Oh, if he wants to see that," said the widow, 
smiling rosily so that she looked almost like a blush- 
ing girl, "he must catch me among the kids. That's 
when I smiles. Tho', mind you, gentlemen, I don't 
spoil 'em. No fear. They get the strap just as if 
their father was alive — all except the littlest but one, 
he's a cripple, poor little devil, and I couldn't hit him 
not if he was to bum the house down, I couldn't" 

Mr. Bamet produced a bag of sweets from one 
pocket and a pound note from another. "Tell your 
children," he said, "that an old lunatic you happened 
to meet in Covent Garden sends them his love." 

"Stop a minute," added old Napper, and began 
to unbutton his coat. 

"God bless my soul," laughed the red-faced 
woman. "I'm in luck this morning; no mistake 
about that ! Lunatic ? Well, I wish there was more 
on 'em about. If the pubs was open, gentlemen, 
I'd stand you both a quart, and drink your healths 
myself in a pint o' Lloyd George's worst, which 
you can smell a 'op in if you've got a nose wot 
never says die. Fine stuff to give a working-man! 
No wonder they talk of this 'ere Bolshewisdom." 

At this point old Napper shoved a note into the 
woman's hand, and bade her good-morning in a 
voice that sounded quite cheerful. The old man 
had been greatly impressed by this courageous 
woman, whose personality was some two thousand 
horse-power more vigorous than his own. 
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As they continued their walk Mr. Bamet re- 
peatedly drew Mr. Napper's attention to the lugu- 
brious faces of the passers-by, assuring him again 
and again that those dismal mugs illustrated in a 
most remarkable fashion the profoundest of all 
philosophical theses, to wit, that which announces, 
The Kingdom of Heaven is within you. 

"I begin to see, Bamet," he agreed at last, "what 
you are driving at. I do not mean by this admis- 
sion that I have abandoned my position. I still 
think that life is serious . . ." 

"Then you've missed the whole point," said 
Barnet. "For, if serious, laughter is of the devil: 
but, if laughter is divine, then the Almighty does 
not ask us to take ourselves too seriously. In fact, 
I am convinced He does not desire us to take our- 
selves seriously, since all wars, murders, crimes, 
fanaticisms, and cruelties have their origin in 



seriousness." 



"This is not a theological question," said Napper, 
"but a philosoph " 

"Hold on a minute," interrupted Mr. Bamet, 
"we'll interrogate this fellow who carries what 
Shakespeare calls a February face through the 
world, and a tower of Pisa on his cocoanut. Excuse 
me, my friend." 

The man, stopped in this sudden manner by Mr. 
Bamet, was a porter of the Jewish persuasion. He 
was balancing a tall wobble of empty baskets on his 
head, and looked as if he had never had one bright 
moment in the whole course of his life, and would 
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that night inevitably go to bed with a rick in his 
neck. 

"Anything wrong?" demanded Mr. Bamet, 
anxiously. 

"How do you mean?" asked the porter in a low 
voice, very hoarse, eyeing Mr. Barnet suspiciously. 
His voice was nbthing more than a sad hoarse 
whisper. 

"You look unhappy, unwell," said Bamett, re- 
garding the porter's face with grave concern. 

The porter, after eyeing Mr. Bamet for several 
moments, painfully turned his rigid neck in the 
direction of Professor Napper and eyed him. 

"What's up?" he asked in his low voice, and 
screwed his neck round again to look at Mr. Bamet. 

"I wanted to know if I could help you," said 
Bamet. "Ever had your heart tested? Perhaps 
it's only a case of varicose veins, but I suspect 
heart. How are the valves? Any trouble in going 
upstairs or doing your Pelmanism or whistling an 
allegro in the bathroom?" 

"Never had a doctor in my life," said the porter, 
down in his boots. 

"Your name isn't Pentateuch, by any chance?" 

"No; it ain't that: nothing like it." The voice 
was getting into the pavement. 

"Religion?" 

"Same as father's." 

"Good. Perhaps it's only incipient hypo-con- 
driasis working on the arctic nerves of the ante- 
cerobellum. What you should do, my good fellow, 
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is to drink three glasses of hot water before you 
get out of bed, avoid all stimulants and drugs during 
the day, take very little meat, no bread, very few 
vegetables, and get to bed by nine o'clock every 
night. Let's look at your tongue." 

"You won't pinch it, will you?" drawled the 
imperturbable porter, and very slowly exposed an 
exceedingly dry and ungainly tongue. 

"As I thought," commented Bamet, and turn- 
ing to Napper he said in a loud whisper, "Mental." 

Thereupon he seized up the porter's arm and 
applied his fingers to the pulse. 

"Do you know what's wrong with you, my fine 
fellow?" he said with great indignation, dropping 
the man's arm. "It's your mind ! Your stomach's 
as sound as an onion ; your heart wouldn't have dis- 
graced Lord Nelson ; and as for your lumber region, 
where the epigastric amphitheatre is situated, it's 
as frisky as a two year old. But your mind ! Your 
mind!" 

"What's the matter with that ?" asked the porter, 
staring rather anxiously. 

"Why, it's blue, man; a blue that's deepening to 
black with every vibration of your brain. I never 
came across such a mind. When did you last 
laugh?" 

"Last time I see your ugly old mug," retorted 
the porter, just as slowly and sorrowfully, and with 
no change whatever in the expression of his face. 

"Then why the devil don't you laugh at it now ?" 
demanded Mr. Barnet, simulating so fierce an indig- 
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nation that the porter quailed. "Don't tell lies, man. 
You haven't laughed for years. You've lost the 
habit. Get it back. Give up spitting and take to 
whistling. You're missing all the fun of life. Your 
health is suffering in consequence. Get the smile 
habit, my friend. Laugh, man, laugh!" 

The porter screwed his uncomfortable neck round 
to Napper. "Here," he said, "are you his keeper?" 
and jerking his head towards Mr. Bamet, to indicate 
the gentleman to whom he was referring, he had the 
misfortune to send all his tower of baskets flying, 
one of which on its way to the ground knocked 
Mr. Bamet's top hat into the road. Old Napper 
burst out laughing. 

It was his first laugh for years, and it hurt him. 
He had to put his hand to his side, and as he did 
this he made a grimace so comic that the porter, 
looking up at him as he started to pick up his 
baskets, allowed his miserable countenance to relax 
into a transitory grin. 

"Well, so long," he said, in his even hoarse voice, 
when he had once more loaded up with baskets. 
"See you again next time I'm at Bedlam." And 
with this he walked off, stiff-necked and rigid, with 
one hand raised to the support of Pisa. 

Mr. Bamet, brushing his old topper with his 
sleeve, was smiling with the greatest delight. The 
philosopher had laughed. This was far more than 
he had expected on the first day of his experi- 
ment. 

"My dear fellow, stop me," said Napper, sud- 
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denly grabbing his upper lip as though he feared 
an accident to his false teeth. 

"What, stop your laughing? Certainly not!" 

"No, no. Stop me. Matt, from making a pun. 
I can see one coming. A bad one. A very bad one." 

"Make it," said Mr. Bamet, putting on his hat. 

But old Napper refused, and righting his face, 
and assuming a much more dignified air, stepped 
forward again. 

He was obviously afraid of uttering this pun, and 
for some moments walked on in grim silence. 

"There is one feeling aroused in me by this ex- 
cursion, Bamet," he said at last, "which I find it 
difficult to repress." 

"Is that what you always do with your feelings. 
Nap? — ^repress them?" 

"That is what I used to do to my feelings," said 
the philosopher, after reflection. "Of late I can- 
not say that I have had any." 

"Pure thought?" 

"I hope so." 

Mr. Bamet held forth on the difference between 
sunlight and daylight, telling Napper that his mind 
was like a room into which the sun never enters. 

This idea seemed to make as deep an impression 
on the professor as it had made on his daughter a 
month ago. 

"Curiously enough," he said, slowly, "that meta- 
phor of yours, Bamet, harmonises with the irre- 
pressible feeling to which I alluded a few moments 
ago. Let me tell you what it is. The sight of all 
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these flowers, and particularly, I think, the smell of 
violets, have aroused in my feelings a desire to visit 
the country. It is some years now since I left 
London, and . . ." 

"You must come to my cottage," said Mr. Bamet, 
"you and Miss Mary; we'll make a summer of it." 

This suggestion putting both gentlemen into a 
thoroughly cheerful frame of mind, they presently 
walked off with a very good appetite to the Garrick 
Club, where Mr. Bamet had decided they should 
lunch, but stopping at the hotel to drink a glass of 
sherry in order that Mr. Napper should make the 
stimulating acquaintance of Crump. 

From this meeting, which amused the philoso- 
pher, they went off to the club talking of what they 
should eat, Mr. Bamet suggesting a boiled sole, a 
cold shoulder of lamb with salad and mint sauce, 
a rum omelette, and Stilton. 

During luncheon they drank a bottle of claret, and 
with their cheese took a couple of glasses of port. 
The consequence was that old Napper, conscious of 
a genial warmth in the pit of his stomach and an 
unaccustomed movement towards freedom of utter- 
ance in his brain, was a ready victim to the disas- 
trous event which now occurred. 

Mr. Abercromby Diggle approached the table, 
with glistening eyes. 

"Please, Mr. Barnet," he said, with a tremble 
of excitement in his voice, "introduce me to Pro- 
fessor Napper." 

There was no way out of it, and no time to put 
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old Napper on his guard. Mr. Diggle sat down 
opposite the two gentlemen, and in a few minutes 
had old Napper talking to him with surprising 
vivacity. He liked Diggle. There was something 
very nice in his obvious hero-worship. He felt he 
could open and expand in this pleasant fellow's 
trembling stare of adulation. He could be pom- 
pous and patronising. Mr. Diggle's suggestion 
that the two gentlemen should drink coffee with him 
in the smoking-room met with a most hearty re- 
sponse from old Napper. "I don't smoke," he said, 
"but I shall be pleased to drink a cup of coffee with 
you." 

They had not been long in the smoking-room 
before Mr. Diggle's diary was out of his pocket, 
and old Napper booked for Maida Vale. 

*T heartily approve," said the philosopher, "of 
salons. It is a pity they have dropped out of our 
society. Pray offer to Mrs. Diggle my congratula- 
tions on her courage in reviving the idea. I shall 
be very pleased to meet her intellectual friends, 
when I hope I may congratulate her in propria 
persona/' 

Mr. Bamet saw him safely home in a cab. 

On the way to Taviton Street the philosopher, 
after a long silence only partially broken by an 
occasional and instantly suppressed hiccup, con- 
fessed to Mr. Barnet that the pun which had 
occurred to him in Covent Garden had some rela- 
tion to his Cambridge nickname of Old Nap and 
also to the silk hat of Mr. Barnet which had been 
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rolled in the gutter. "I did not make the connec- 
tion between these two," he said, fighting for the 
gravity of his upper lip, "but I saw its possibility. 
Nap — the word Nap." 

Mr. Bamet said to him, "What I want you to 
do, old man, is to break through your fear of a 
pun into the happy and cheerful region of human 
good-nature. You are only paddling at present. 
What you've got to do is to plimge." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TIME'S WINGED CHARIOT 

ONE of the books given to Mary Napper by Mr. 
Matthew Bamet was an anthology which con- 
tained poems both grave and gay, together with 
many engaging examples of wit and humour in the 
prose of various centuries. 

The wit and humour did not greatly affect her, 
for, if truth may ever be told of a lady, Miss Napper 
had nq active sense of gaiety, and very little sharp- 
ness of feeling for intellectual delightsomeness. Mr. 
Bamet had disturbed her mentality, but had by no 
means given it a new birth. Her attitude towards 
life was changed, but not her vision. She saw more 
of life, if you understand me, but with the same 
eyes — ^the same sad eyes. 

Therefore in reading this anthology, which had 
become the favourite of her bed-books, Mary Nap- 
per was more attracted by its sweet sadness than 
by its playful brightness. * She responded at once to 
any of its utterances which suggested that we pine 
for what is not, that roses die, that sunsets are 
sorrowful, and that the stars are wholly unmindful 

88 
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of the human heart. In particular she gave her 
chilled affections to those poets who constantly re- 
minded her that death is the inevitable end of life 
and that it comes with a suddenness which mocks 
our procrastinations with joy. Hitherto she had 
thought of a clock's tick as the slowest thing on 
earth, as monotonous as the tolling of a ftmeral 
bell : now it had for her the fidgety swiftness of an 
express train. Tick-tick: tick-tick. ... A 
pendulum assumed in her imagination the form of 
an ironical devil. 

Life was going and she had never 

Well, never lived. (She wanted to say "loved," 
but it sounded indelicate.) She had never lived. 
Her days had passed' in the acquirement of know- 
ledge ; her brain had been a sponge soaking up facts 
from the interminable ocean of truth; she knew 
almost all there is to know about the structure of 
creation and her collection of labels for the vari- 
ous phenomena of the universe would have made 
an impressive exhibition in a museum. But her 
heart . . . 

Nature, imfortunately, had not fashioned her 
body without that great organ of feeling, nor had 
her governesses and tutors been able to reduce it to 
the harmless condition of a fossil. It was not a 
very lively or very tender heart: it was certainly 
not a heart likely to kick over the traces ; but it was 
a human heart, human enough to jump when 
Andrew Marvell touched it from the seventeenth 

m 

century with the magic of sentiment. 
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had been alone since breakfast; and the clock was 
now racing to the fourth hour post meridian. 

In a week's time she and her father were to go 
on a visit to Mr. Bamet in Surrey. That wotdd 
be a change. She would see the country. There 
would be flowers in the garden. She would hear 
the singing of birds. Yes, that would be a change. 

But her father would be there, and Mr. Barnet 
would be there, and it would not be life. 

In the meantime, this intolerable monotony con- 
tinued — ^the silence of the house, the solitude of her 
room, the dull routine of the domestic duties, the 
occasional call of some woolly faced man of science. 
And all the time the winged chariot was drawing 
near. Tick-tick: tick-tick. 

Her life, her chances of experience, were going, 
going, going. . . . 

In a moment, goodness knows how it happened, 
everything was changed. 

She had not heard the front door open and close. 
She had heard no voices in the hall. No sense of 
interruption had penetrated to her mind. So deep 
was her reverie that she did not even hear the open- 
ing of her own door. The sad lady, indeed, was 
still dreaming when the little room appeared sud- 
denly to fill and overflow with the world, the flesh, 
and the tmknown. 

"Mary," said her father, "I have brought Mr. and 
Mrs. Abercromby Diggle to see you, and Mrs. 
Hopkinson.'^ 

In the dingy afternoon light. Miss Napper foimd 
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herself surrounded by two fashionable ladies and 
a smart gentleman, with her father hovering at their 
side in so urbane a spirit that she almost numbered 
him among the strangers. 

She was conscious of bright colours, of smiling 
eyes, of voices that came floating towards her on a 
sea of giggles, and of the odours of a hairdresser's 
shop— sweet but something oppressive. 

Still holding the anthology in her left hand, she 
welcomed these strange visitors in a dazed fashion 
and then looked about her for chairs. 

Mrs. Diggle, however, took command of the 
situation. 

"The gentlemen," she announced, "are to with- 
draw. Upstairs with you both ! We will join you 
later, for I refuse to leave the house till I've seen 
the room where the great philosopher destroys the 
illusions of the human race; but in the meantime, 
I want a feminine talk pur et simple, thought I hate 
women as a rule and only take them in the smallest 
doses. Now, then!" 

She seized Miss Napper and pushed that dumb 
lady back into her armchair; then she herself col- 
lapsed with dramatic suddenness on the hearthrug, 
-giving the world an immoderate display of leg; at 
the same time she bade her friend Mrs. Hopkinson 
to stand on her head if she couldn't find a chair. 
Then she produced a gold cigarette case from her 
jingling and highly-scented bag of gold chain, and 
waving her farewells to the professor and her hus- 
band as those two smiling gentlemen turned at the 
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door, gave herself up to Mary. The door closed. 
The three ladies were aJone. 

"Don't bother about Connie," said Mrs. Diggle, 
referring to Mrs. Hopkinson, "she'll find a chair 
presently, and if she doesn't, what is that to you 
and me? Miss Napper, I adore your father, and 
therefore it's necessary that you and I should be 
friends. You've neglected him shamefully, let me 
tell you, but I'll forgive you, because you've got 
such a lovely skin and such beautiful hair. I expect 
he has told you about the Sprites. He enjoyed him- 
self hugely. To-day we took him to luncheon at the 
Savoy, and he opened out like a simflower. He's 
the most wonderful man on earth. But, my dear 

" at this point she lighted her cigarette, "you 

really must not let him get old. I simply can't bear 
it I won't have it. He must, he must, he mkst get 
his hair cut." 

Mrs. Hopkinson laughed. "Isn't she sweet?" 
she asked Mary. "We all have to do what she tells 
us." 

"Nonsense!" cried Mrs. Diggle, flourishing her 
cigarette in the air. "My friends are the most dis- 
obedient people in the world. But about your father, 
your darling father: I do want you to get him 
trimmed up. Do you mind? He does wear such 
old-fashioned clothes. And you know the psycho- 
logical influence of clothes? We are as old as we 
dress. Oh, but that's so true. If I wore the things 
you wear I should feel a hundred and two. To keep 
young a woman should always run a yard or two 
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ahead of the latest fashion. You must come to my 
evenings. I'll make you feel seventeen. I'm sure 
you're not more than twenty-five. . . ." 

"Thirty," said Miss Napper. 

"And you look forty ! Connie is forty-three, bless 
her, and . . . well, look at her! Twenty-nine? 
Thirty-two? Not a day older, at any rate, than 
thirty-three. That's dress and me. Isn't it Connie ?" 

"Absolutely," said Mrs. Hopkinson, who was 
sitting on the writing-table in the window swing- 
ing her silk stockings. 

"She's a widow," explained Mrs. Diggle, "no 
encumbrances and just enough income to keep out 
of a good dressmaker's bad debts. When I found 
her, five years ago, she was in weeds and going 
rapidly to seed. No brain. Nothing but heart, and 
that in tears. I took her in hand. I introduced 
her to clever people. I dressed her. I trotted her 
out. I made her go to the theatre. I said to her, 
'My dear, life is a comedy, and you must dress for 
the part which nature assigns to a pretty woman.' 
Look at her! She's the sweetest thing in London. 
And bright! — Connie, do you ever have a dull 
moment ?" 

"Only when you say good-bye to me." 

"Hark at her! Now, Miss Napper, when are 
you coming to see me ?" 

"Well," said Mary in a weak and wavering 
voice, "we are going into the country next week 
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"I know you are. It's a great mistake. Still. 
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it can't be helped. What your father wants, and 
what you want, is the animation of brilliant people. 
There's no place like London for keeping people 
young. In the country one yawns at nine o'clock. 
It's suffocating; it's killing. What sort of frocks 
are you going to take with you ? Something lively, 
I hope?" 

Mary said she had not thought about the matter. 

At this Mrs. Diggle was furious. The only 
mitigation of a visit to the country, she exclaimed, 
was the pleasure of special clothes. During the 
day, tweeds and nailed boots: in the evening, the 
softest and scantiest of silks. 

"Contrast," she said, "is the soul of experience. 
I know lots of women who dress in the most bril- 
liant manner conceivable for people who are merely 
frivolous and fashionable. That's stupid. That's 
why the Smart Set are so dull that they have to Jbt 
immoral. The way to enjoy lovely things is to 
wear them in the company of clever people who 
talk about science and philosophy. I'd love to go 
to a Church Congress dressed in the sweet simplici- 
ties of nothingness! However, I've found my 
niche: the question before the house is Miss 
Napper's wardrobe for the country. The best thing 
I can think of is that I should come and fetch you 
to-morrow morning. We'll go shopping together. 
Connie shall come too, if she likes. The wretch has 
got a little electric brougham, and we'll make her 
drive us about. What time shall we come? Could 
you be ready by eleven ?" 
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These ladies were really quite overpowering. 
The shock of their impact was not to be measured. 
Mary Napper glanced from one to the other and 
found nothing but dynamics in either of them. 

Her father had told her, after his visit to the 
Sprites, that he had met a great number of very 
interesting and unusual people, but he had particu- 
larised only about a doctor who was his fervent 
admirer, an out-and-out atheist who vowed that 
Napper had given religion its coup-de-grace. Of 
Mrs. Diggle, he had said, that she was singularly 
animated — ^not at all profound, but brilliant in quick- 
ness and with some talent for expressing great 
truths in small epigrams. 

Mary, then, was wholly unprepared for this 
Assyrian descent on her sheepfold. Her wits were 
scattered. 

It would be a cruel injustice to Miss Napper to 
conclude from her paralysed mentality that she was 
a simpleton. The circumstances were exceptional. 
First of all, this visit had the shock of a bombshell. 
She had been dreaming, pondering, musing, her 
soul occupied by Andrew Marvell's passionate 
appeal to his coy mistress, and — bang! — in bounced 
Mrs. Abercromby Diggle. 

Now, Mrs. Abercromby Diggle was wearing out 
her nervous system at a pace some seven times 
greater than is usual among ladies of virtue. She 
could never utter a word without a gesture. Her 
features, too, were as active as her limbs. She had 
one of those little hot faces in which every detail 
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seems to be quivering. And her utterance was a 
cascade. 

As for her garments, they were a blaze of indis- 
cretion, a regular coruscation of indelicacy. She 
flashed into your attention. No woman whose busi- 
ness it is to make clothes utter an invitation of 
which the police would be obliged to take notice if 
spoken by the lips, ever dressed more advertiserly. 
But Mrs. Diggle was incorruptibly virtuous, and 
so innocent that she took the gaping astonishment 
which marked her progress through the streets for 
a tribute to her beauty. She had pace, but she was 
not fast. AH she asked of life was notice. Her 
single passion was for the front row. And so she 
dressed like the wife of Mephistopheles, talked like 
the leading lady in a revue, and behaved like a 
Catherine Wheel. 

Imagine, then, the effect of such an unusual person 
on Mary Napper. 

As for Constance Hopkinson, the widow of forty- 
three, who looked only thirty-two, and who exhaled 
the odours of the Burlington Arcade, she was 
dressed without any help from the rainbow, but the 
Devil himself had done the cutting out of her gar- 
ments. Propriety could not have found just fault 
with a single particular, and yet the total effect was 
what the gay dogs of the human race call fetching. 
There is a daring in black that scarlet can never 
reach. There is a perfection of quality and finish 
which decollete misses. Delilah knows that no 
milliner can give her so maddening an effect as the 
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habit of a nun. Restraint is the secret of the artist, 
and the woman whose chevel-glass is her easel is an 
artist. Mrs. Hopkinson had taste; also, she had 
knowledge. Silly in everything else, she knew how 
to make the best of herself. 

Mrs. Diggle was impetuous, spontaneous, and 
excitable; Mrs. Hopkinson was self-contained, 
monosyllabic, and observant. The one was good; 
the other was good-natured. The two ladies, per- 
haps, illustrated the truth of an ancient proverb. 
The devil could never get at Mrs. Abercromby 
Diggle because her hands were too busy with a 
hundred trifles: Mrs. Hopkinson (but this in the 
greatest confidence) was his for the picking. 

As soon as we realise the characters of these two 
ladies, and figure to ourselves their fashionable ap- 
pearance, we understand at once how poor Mary 
Napper found their scented and rustling presence 
in her dull little room, unvisited by either sun or 
lover, so overpowering that really she had no will 
of her own. 

The end of it was that she promised to go shop- 
ping with these new friends on the following 
morning. 

This matter settled, Mrs. Diggle jumped to her 
feet and announced her intention of going upstairs 
to Mr. Napper's study. "I must kiss his pen," she 
exclaimed, "even if it's a fountain pen that leaks 
like a hose." 

But before she left the room she suddenly swung 
round upon Mary and began arranging that aston- 
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ished maiden's hair, calling upon Connie Hopkinson 
to admire the work of her hands. 

"Why, she's perfectly lovely T she cried, "The 
profile is pure Greek* And fancy hiding a neck 
like this ! My dear Miss Napper, you must have the 
most bewitching pair of shoulders; — oh, don't tell 
me! — I shall never rest till I see you in either a 
dinner gown or a bathing dress. Connie, look at 
these sweet little ears ! Imagine them with emeralds, 
and all this lovely hair rippling away from the lobes 
• • • 

At the time it was distressing enough, but after- 
wards, alone in her bedroom, do you suppose that 
Mary did not look in her glass with a new interest ? 

Mr. Bamet, you see, had merely opened her eyes. 
It required the genius of a woman to teach her how 
she should use them. 

Is it unfair, I wonder, to say that Mary stood 
before the looking-glass in her night-dress with the 
opening rolled back, turning her head this way and 
that in order to imagine the effect of her neck and 
shoulders in a dinner dress? 

I breathe this secret only because I feel it is most 
important to say that as she so regarded herself the 
words of Marvell came into her mind : 

"But at my back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near/' 



CHAPTER IX 



VISITORS 



ON the morning that witnessed the departure of 
Mr. and Miss Napper for the country, nature 
did her malevolent worst to make them wish they 
were staying home. 

Rain descended with a perpendicular rush. The 
pavements of Taviton Street fairly danced with it. 
Down from skies as black as a kitchen chimney 
came these straight Hnes of grey water, and, strik- 
ing the pavements, bounced up in white fountains 
which a crawling wind blew into shivering spray 
along the deserted street. The opposite houses 
looked like a wall of ink. Gordon Square at the 
top of the street looked like a cemetery. And it 
was cold. 

Not a vehicle of any kind was to be seen from the 
windows of Mr. Napper's house. The streets were 
empty. Humanity had retired from business. 
London was in possession of a downpour. 

To add to their discomfiture, Mr. Napper was 
dressed in a mustard coloured lounge suit, and 
Mary was arrayed in fashionable grey tweeds with 
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a skirt that stopped some distance above her neat 
ankles. They hardly knew each other, and could 
scarcely take their eyes off each other. Was this 
really Mary's papa, this country gentleman whom 
hitherto she had never seen in anything but dis- 
senting black? And was this really John Newton 
Napper's daughter, this rakish young woman whom 
hitherto he had never apprehended as a creature 
with any relativity to the prevailing vogue? 

There was a certain nervousness between them. 
They made no reference to their new garments. 
Not the smallest joke on the subject passed between 
them. Mrs. Diggle, who had worked the double 
transformation, was not named, was not even re- 
motely mentioned. They talked of the difficulty 
of getting a cab, and reference was occasionally 
made to their luggage stacked up in the hall. 

But their eyes were busy with each other, and 
behind their eyes their minds were at work on a new 
aspect of life. 

Miss Napper thought that her father, although 
he had resolutely refused to have his hair cut, made 
a very handsome and impressive figure in his 
country suit, and she felt that in putting on these 
J:ountry clothes he had altogether taken off the 
mantle of philosophy. She would not have started 
if he had referred to turnips, or felt the least surprise 
if he had volunteered information on the subject 
of fly-fishing. He had not merely changed his 
clothes : he appeared to have changed his life. 

As for old Napper, he was so painfully conscious 
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of his own sporting aspect; and so miserably un- 
comfortable in the immodest feeling of a tail-less 
coat, that he found it impossible to arrange his 
thoughts concerning Mary, who had suddenly 
become ten years younger and whose appearance 
was so different from yesterday that he was half 
inclined to suppose she was weakening in her moral 
principles. 

If the sun had been shining they might have rallied 
each other on their sudden jump into fashion, but 
in an atmosphere the colour of slate, with the rain 
descending, and a deadly cold penetrating to the 
bones, both of them felt tmcomfortable and ill at 
ease. Their relativity was strained. 

In this way it came about that when at last the 
plump young housemaid (in whose presence at 
breakfast they had felt themselves extremely self- 
conscious, not to say guilty) returned from Russell 
Square with a streaming taxi-cab, driven by a drip- 
ping chauffeur hardly visible behind his apron, our 
two travellers were in anything but a holiday mood. 
They hastened to the cab as though anxious to get 
away from a ridiculous situation, and once in the 
cab sat well back out of everybody's sight, and out 
of all reach of the narrow slice of looking-glass 
confronting them on the wooden upright of the front 
window. 

The rain continued all the way to Waterloo Sta- 
tion and provided the sole topic of their occasional 
remarks. It continued, too, while the train was 
running with spotted windows and drenching roof 
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through the suburbs of London. But at Surbiton 
there was a change. The sky broke. Clouds as 
white as snow appeared in a blue sky. The sudden 
country sparkled with sunlight. 

"This is better," said the great professor, and 
wiped the window of the carriage with his copy of 
the Times. 

"I like you in that suit," said Mary. 

"It is not a colour that I should have chosen for 
myself," tolled old Napper; "but Mr. and Mrs. Big- 
gie seemed to regard it as suitable for the country. 
It is comfortable chough." 

He was wearing a square-topped hat of hard felt, 
a loose ulster of grey tweed, and on his highlows 
was a pair of snuff-coloured spats. . The ulster was 
open, the white silk muffler was thrown back, the 
mustard-coloured suit, with a coloured handker- 
chief in the pocket and a dark-blue tie at the collar, 
glowed in the sunlight. 

Mr. Barnet had been tapping the barometer ever 
since breakfast, coming out to it from his study 
with a pipe in one hand, a newspaper in the other, 
and with his slippers flapping at his heels. Even 
his cheerful temperament had been shocked by the 
earlier aspects of the morning. 

"The glass," he told Mrs. Raw, "refuses to go 
down, and yet look at the rain !" 

"I never had no faith, sir, in any of those things," 
said Mrs. Raw. "Weather's weather, and nothing 
can alter it." 
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At eleven o'clock the sun burst out of its New- 
gate and flooded the earth with the joy of freedom. 

Mr. Bamet put on his boots, and hummed The 
Lass with the Delicate Air as he did up the laces. 

He was at the gate of his garden, with his re- 
triever at his side, when the hired motof-car from 
Guildford appeared over the brow of the hill. He 
took his handkerchief from his pocket and waved it 
above his head. The dog barked to see such sport, 
and then wagged his tail in anticipation of some- 
thing out of the common. Old Barnet continued 
to wave his handkerchief till the car stopped, at 
which moment Clixby sulkily appeared round the 
bushes, reeking of black shag, to help with the 
luggage. 

"Well, this is splendid!" cried Mr. Bamet, at the 
door of the cab. "Welcome to Nature ! Why, Nap, 
old man, you look like a bookmaker! Miss Mary, 
what have you been doing to your father?" 

It was not until she was out of the cab that he 
noticed the change in Miss Mary herself. For the 
first time he saw her feet. Why, she looked quite 
young, a mere girl, and as sweet as a fashion-plate. 

He introduced her to Yorick, his retriever, and 
told her the dog had been counting the hours to 
her arrival. "He expects you to take him long 
walks over the hills, Miss Mary. Any stick you 
like to throw for him he will faithfully retrieve. 
The only thing he can't bring back to you is a lost 
opportunity." 

Mary and Yorick were friends in a minute ! 
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As they approached the cottage, old Mr. Napper 
exclaimed at the beauty of the view. 

"Yes," said Barnet, *'it's not so bad for a mere 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, is it? Of course, 
you believe in one god at least, after the weather 
this morning: old Jupiter Pluvius is going strong 
in spite of all you scientific coves. But come inside 
and take a glass of sherry. That's another god by 
the way : Bacchus. Nap, old fellow, I can't get over 
that suit of yours. It's tremendous. It puts me in 
mind of Derby Day. Have you had it by you for 
years, or is it a sudden inspiration ? Is it a sad me- 
morial of your inconscionable youth, or a manifesto 
of your intention to go a buster in the future?" 

They went into the cottage, and in Barnet's study 
drank a glass of brown sherry and ate a water- 
biscuit, the sun streaming in through the window 
on the leather bindings of old books, the faded 
carpet, and the table strewn with papers. Mary 
noticed that although this room smelt of tobacco it 
was bright with many flowers in beautiful china. 
Without understanding it, she felt that this genial 
study had taste. 

"Well, this is a very comfortable and suitable 
room for retirement," said old Napper, looking 
about him, glass in hand, a few crumbs of biscuit 
on his waistcoat. 

"What do you mean by retirement f'' challenged 
Barnet. "I'm alive, aren't I? and, if alive, I'm in 
business. My business is life. This is where I 
work: that is to say, where I live intensely. And 
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this is where I hold my salons. You've been to the 
Maida Vale salon, you tell me. My dear fellow, 
do you think the Sprites can give a man the enter- 
tainment that's here ? Why, I Ve got all the sweet- 
est souls that ever lived here in this room. They 
tell me stories, whisper anecdotes into my ear, sing 
hymns to me, and fire off epigrams that bring a 
smile to the soul. But youVe got to tell me about 
Mrs. Diggle. I've never met her. I pray God I 
never shall. But I can imagine her. Have you 
encountered the creature. Miss Mary ?" 

"Yes, she has been to see me." 

*'A woman of much vivacity, Bamet. You would 
like her." 

"Like a vivacious woman!" cried Barnet. *T 
loathe 'em. I cannot away with them. There are 
only two qualities in woman that are commendable. 
Sweetness or an immoveable Hump. Women 
should either melt us or rally us. Don't you agree, 
Miss Mary? I'll introduce Mrs. Raw to you, and 
you'll see what I mean. She's my housekeeper, and 
when she smiles the roof will fall in." 

Mr. Napper stumped over to the windows, while 
Mary fed Yorick with pieces of biscuit. "This is 
tr^uly a noble view," said old Napper. "It has 
real grandeur. There is a sense here of space. 
One is conscious of an almost splendid lavishness." 

"I seldom look at this view," replied Barnet, 
joining him at the window, and taking his arm, 
"without the most delightful feeling of amusement. 
It seems to me, dear old Nap, the funniest thing in 
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the world that anyone should imagine that he knows 
the least thing about such exquisite beauty, such 
prodigious power." 

"Oh, come, come! We know something about 
it." 

"No, Tm dashed if you dor 

Mr. Barnet burst out laughing, clapped old Nap- 
per on the back, and went to Miss Mary. "Come 
along," he said. "I'll take you to Mrs. Raw, and 
she will take you to your room. If there's anything 
there not to your liking, you have my absolute per- 
mission to call Mrs. Raw any name you like in 
Greek, Latin, or Middle German. Ha, I see you've 
bound Yorick to your service. Look, he won't 
leave you! Well, bring him with you. He's a 
gentleman and won't molest you with his attentions." 

Left to himself, Mr. Napper mused on the scene 
before him. So beautiful was the garden, so 
glorious the view, and so warm the mid-day sun, 
that he felt a disposition to go hatless out of doors. 
Accordingly, he lifted the latch of the French 
window and stepped on to the grass of the sweet and 
shining lawn. Ah, how good it tasted ! Life. Hum, 
life. He drew the stuff into his lungs and felt all 
the better for it. 

His clothes seemed to him less unnatural, less 
indelicate, in the open air. They appeared to him 
to go with the country. Mrs. Diggle had chosen 
very well. He looked forward to a walk. The 
absence of tails to his coat seemed to give him an 
undergraduate feeling. 
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In the meantime here was the raw material of his 
philosophy. Nature! A beautiftil thmg, a very 
impressive thing. Bamet talked like a lunatic. Of 
course it was only his fun. We knew a great deal 
about nature. We knew, for example, that • . . 

All the same, he was ready to confess that nature 
presented to him a somewhat different face here in 
the Surrey hills from that which he imagined to be 
hers in his London study. It was long since he 
had seen her. He had forgotten, perhaps, some of 
her aspects, some of her qualities. In London he 
had philosophised about her without looking up 
from the paper to see how she liked it. His atten- 
tion had been concentrated on printed discoveries. 
He had not referred to the original. Perhaps some 
of his quotations from the book of nature would 
have been strengthened by verification. Subject and 
object were still useful terms; one had, of course, 
to distinguish between . . . 

What a beautiful thing was a bird's song! 

Where was that bird? Was it a blackbird or a 
thrush? What richness in the notes! Ah, there 
it was. A thrush. How the sun shone on its 
speckled breast and its palpitating throat. Strange, 
the origin of music ! 

Mr. Bamet, after a visit to the dining-room to 
see that everything was in order, came out to Napper 
on the lawn. 

"Well, old man, isn't this really good? Don't 
the cockles of your heart respond to it? I can't 
telJ you how glad I am to get you here. I hope 
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you'll be comfortable. We shall do our best. As 
for amusements, nature is at your service. She will 
do everything she can to give you the pleasure you 
deserve; but don't ask her questions — ^she simply 
hates it, and shuts up like an oyster. As for society, 
there are my friends in the study always at your 
disposal: and within an easy walk, a parson, a 
publisher, a dear old widow, and three botanising 
spinsters. I shall take you to see the widow to-mor- 
row. My idea is that you should marry her. She 
don't deserve such a fate, for she's the most benevo- 
lent old creature under heaven. The good that 
woman does! She has taken a shell-shock officer 
into her house, and is spending hundreds in teaching 
him poultry.farming, market-gardening, and car^ 
pentry. Her hair is whiter than the snowdrift, her 
complexion is like that of a tomato, and her bosom 
has the amplitude of a gasometer. You'll love her 
at first sight. Her income can't be less than three 
thousand a year. None of her servants ever gives 
notice. She drives a pair of horses so fat that they 
can't get up the hill without three stops. Nap, I 
believe in Providence. Mrs. Figgis was made for 
you." 

"What a fellow you are, Matt, for your joke !" 

"There's only one thing I want you to promise 
me," said Bamet, getting round to face his friend. 

From her bedroom window Mary looked at these 
two tall elderly men standing in the simshinc on the 
lawn and liked them both. 

"What's that. Matt?" 
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"Why," said Bamet, "that you won't try to rob 
the parson of his religion. You see, the poor fellow 
has precious little of it, and if that goes he'll be no 
use at all to otu* Dorcas Society." 

Mr. Napper replied, "I have come down here, 
Matt, to enjoy the tranquillity of nature, and the 
pleasure of your stimulating discourse. If you con- 
sult my happiness you will make no engagements 
for me. I desire to destroy neither the widowhood 
of yotu* benevolent neighbour nor the diminishing 
faith of your ghostly comforter. I wish to vegetate. 
I wish, too, in my own quiet fashion to think out the 
thesis with which you have challenged my life's 
work. I will confess to you that, since you sug- 
gested this thesis to me, the universe has assumed an 
unsuspected aspect in my eyes. I see other values 
in it than I had taken into my cognisance. The 
mind of man, it now seems to me, requires amuse- 
ment if only as a recreation from the arduous work 
of interrogation and deduction. But, amusement 
may be something more than a recreation. It may be 
a clue. The place of humour in the universe I That 
wants thinking about. You opened a door for me, 
Matt, and conducted me to the threshold of a new 
room in the house of life. Mrs. Diggle, whose ac- 
quaintance I owe to you, has lighted one or two 
candles in that room. I see it a little better. The 
objects are clearer. But I must examine the walls 
and the foundations before I sit down in it. That 
is where I stand at the moment. I have felt it ad- 
visable to explain matters to you. I am thinking out 
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a new position. Therefore, my dear fellow, do not 
scruple to leave me to myself as often as you wish ; 
and by no means put yourself to any inconvenience 
in the way of providing me with society." 

As he listened to this long speech, which rolled 
itself out with an occasional elephantine excursion 
into playfulness, old Mr. Barnet, keeping a perfectly 
serious face, could not refrain from thinking to 
himself, "What an ass I am to shake this old idiot's 
faith in seriousness: why, he's worth a hundred 
Crumps and Clixbys." 

But when Miss Mary appeared at the French 
window, looking so sweet and yet so sad in her 
elegant new garments, Mr. Barnet understood how 
it was he regarded the conversion of old Napper as 
a solemn duty. 

"I'll make the girl happy," he told himself, "if I 
have to swing for it." 



CHAPTER X 

MR. BARNET ROPES IN A WIDOW 

MRS. FIGGIS beamed on the entire cosmos. She 
made you feel, God bless her, that her face 
was a red-letter day in the history of the universe. 

Observe her at this moment, like Aurora, beam- 
ing on her piping bullfinch as that pampered old 
gentleman hops from his gilded icage on to the 
sacred columns of the Morning Post, and over that 
flat surface advances upon his scratching toes to the 
bath of tepid water prepared for him in a Crown 
Derby saucer. 

In exactly the same way Mrs. Figgis beamed on 
the parson, the postman, and the policeman. She 
made no difference with anybody or an)^hing. She 
beamed on her retinue of irreproachable servants; 
on her dog and cat, asleep together in the dense rug 
spread before the blazing fire ; on the village children 
who came to her for various treats at various seasons 
of the year ; in fact, on everybody. 

I am certain that she would have beamed on both 
the Prime Minister and Lord Northcliffe if they had 
happened to jpall upon her, and that if anyone could 
« 113 
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have made a success of the Peace Conference it was 
this benevolent old widow, in whose heart neither 
malice nor uncharitableness had ever been able to 
find standing-room. So inexhaustible was her 
radiance that she could give it to her furniture and 
her neighbours, her pets, her religion, her garden, 
and her ailments without diminution and without 
making anybody feel jealous. 

If ever her beaming countenance did manifest a 
slight partiality, it was in the company of Mr. 
Bamet, for whom she entertained, I will not say a 
romantic feeling, but a pious sentiment. He had 
taught her to love books — ^the books that can be 
loved. She owed him how many hours of joy, and 
how much intelligence, for that teaching? Then 
he was so wise and practical. She consulted him 
in everything. She admired him more than any 
man she had ever known. In his company she 
concentrated all the radiance of her plump and cheer- 
ful countenance solely in his direction, never sharing 
it, as she did in the case of the parson, with the 
bullfinch, the dog, the cat, or anything else in the 
neighbourhood of her beams. 

The bullfinch had finished his bath, and had 
shaken himself dry on the Morning Post, and was 
hopping towards his gilded cage, when the door of 
the morning-room opened and a maid, who looked 
as if she had descended from a long antiquity of 
superlative parlourmaids, annotmced Mr. Bamet. 
The old lady's face shone like the morning sun. 

"Ah, Mr. Barnet! In you go. Bully. Now, no 
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nonsense, sir. Quick march! Come in, come in, 
Mr. Bamet." 

"What has he been saying to you?" asked Bamet. 

"Oh, the same old thing. You know what bull- 
finches are." 

"Parrots are worse," said Mr. Barnet. "But they 
have one merit to which no bullfinch can aspire. 
They are the origin of many good stories." 

"So are bad women. Look at some of these mem- 
oirs and diaries they are publishing now. All par- 
rots ! But come and sit down by the fire. I'm very 
glad to see you. I declare you get younger every 
day. Will you take anything? A glass of sherry?'' 

"Nothing, I thank you." 

"Oh, come : a glass of port. Let me ring for it. 
A glass of port and a slice of fruit cake?" 

"Not for the world. Fm in trouble. To drink 
when one is in trouble is destruction. Till this 
tjrranny is overpast I go dry — ^my name is 
Pussyfoot." 

Mrs. Figgis sat down by the fire, spread her skirt, 
and beamed on Mr. Bamet. 

"In trouble ?" she exclaimed, twinkling. "I don't 
believe it for an instant. What's the matter?" 

"I've got visitors," replied Mr. Bamet, pulling a 
long face as he sat down, and passing his hand over 
his projecting chin. 

"At the cottage ?" 

"A father and daughter. He's a philosopher. 
She's a lost soul. I don't know what to do with 
them. They are beginning to affect my liver." 
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"Tell me all about them." 
"I have." 
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Well, expand." 

'Will you come to tea this afternoon?'' 

"Hadn't you better bring them here?" 

"You mean you don't like my buns?*' 

"Well, ru come." 

"And ask them here to luncheon?" 

"With pleasure." 

"What about Shell-shock?" 

"Captain Stanger. Yes, he's still with me. Shall 
I bring him to tea ?" 

"What do you think?" 

Mrs. Figgis reflected before she replied, torn 
between kindness to Captain Stanger and her wish 
to help Mr. Bamet. She rubbed her hands slowly 
together, and worked her right shoe on the foot- 
stool. 

"Well," she said at last, "the poor fellow is still 
rather blue. Really, you know, it's too sad. I can't 
get him to cheer up. He is now making rabbit 
hutches. His hen-coops were an awful failure. I 
think it cut him to the heart. He says he'll never 
he good for anything again. Yesterday he suggested 
to me that we should go in for horse-breeding." 

"Leave him behind," cried Mr. Bamet with great 
decision. "Mr. Napper looks like a book-maker, and 
that would only set Stanger off again. Take my 
advice: whenever he begins talking about horses, 
head him off to guinea-pigs. Horse-breeding! I 
never heard of such a thing. Well, you'll come to 
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tea." He got up briskly. "If it would make you 
happier bring your own buns." 

Mrs. Figgis rose, too. "What did you say the 
name was, Napper ?" 

"Yes, He's a nobody. Don't pretend to know 
anything about him. If he should mention his books 
say, 'Oh, I never read such stuff.' I played to them 
last night after dinner. Napper fell asleep. 
Daughter was fighting with her yawns. Chopin! 
What is one to do with people like that ?" 

He walked to the door, the ample widow at his 
side. 

"Why did you ask them?" she asked. 

"Ah I Ah, there you place your finger on . . . 
a mystery ! Why did I ask them ?" He stopped on 
his way to the door and faced the lady. "Because 
. . . Promise not to tell? Because I love them. 
Napper and I were boys together. Look at my 
thumb." 

'And a very nice thumb too 1" 
'Don't you observe how it trembles ? It trembles 
to be in other people's pies. That's my weakness. 
It is growing worse as I advance in senility. The 
day is coming when I shall not be able to keep this 
thumb out of any pie on any table in the land. I 
am being dragged into perdition by my thumb. 
I am as wax to its touch. When I die St. Peter 
will stop my soul at the gate of heaven, and point 
out to me (as if I shouldn't know it!) that my soul 
is thumb-marked. Keep your thumbs, dear lady, 
out of mischief. Above all, keep them out of horse- 
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the back of which was held by a parlourmaid, and 
then walked to his own, held ready for him by the 
second parlourmaid. On both of these excellent 
women, who took no notice of him, his melancholy 
eyes rested for a moment with an expression of 
appeal. 

"Well," said Mrs. Figgis, spreading her napkin, 
feeling for her footstool, and glancing over the 
table, the glass of which shone in the candlelight 
as brightly as the silver, "you must listen while I tell 
you about Mr. Bamet's visitors." She was served 
with soup, and picked up her spoon, working herself 
cheerfully forward in her chair. "They are a Mr. 
and Miss Napper. And he is the great John Newton 
Napper." 

"Good God !" cried Stanger, his soup spoon going 
up into the air. 

"What's the matter?" 

"Why, this man. . . . You don't mean it? 
He's here in this neighbourhood! John Newton 
Napper !" 

"Just half a glass," said Mrs. Figgis to the par- 
lourmaid with the sherry decanter questioningly in- 
;clined towards her collection of glasses. "Why, do 
you know him. Captain Stanger ?" 

The South African did not reply till he had fin- 
ished his soup. Then he said, "Napper destroyed 
my faith." 

Mrs. Figgis replied: "Oh, but how could he do 
that? You must be wrong. He's a most paternal 
old man." 
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"Have you read his books?" asked Captain 
Stanger. 

"No, of course not. Nobody reads books of that 
kind." 

"I have." 

"But you mustn't take them seriously," said Mrs. 
Figgis, in a most motherly tone of voice, accom- 
panied by a smile of the greatest benevolence. 
"After all, those books are only theories. They're 
not facts." She regarded philosophy in the same 
manner as Mrs. Raw regarded the barometer. "Peo- 
ple like Mr. Napper," she continued, "amuse them- 
selves by guesses and speculations. It's a hobby. 
We don't look upon them as practical people. In 
England a philosopher may say what he likes because 
nobody takes any notice of him. Why, if we were to 
take philosophers for practical people, where should 
we be? Everything would be at sixes and sevens." 

Captain Stanger, mournfully engaged with a Sole 
Colbert, replied that philosophy was the only pursuit 
worthy of an intelligent person's affection. "I have 
only one ambition," he said, with sudden anima- 
tion. 

"To win the Derby?" interrupted Mrs. Figgis. 

"Well, I wouldn't mind doing that. But what 
I would most like to do is to write a book . . ." 

"Good gracious, whatever next ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Figgis. 

"Proving," continued the imperturbable Stanger, 
"that Platonism had its origin in India, and that the 
philosophy of European idealism is nothing more 
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than a wordy embroidery on the grossest Asiatic 
superstition." 

'1 had no idea you took an interest in such things," 
said Mrs. Figgis. "Come, I'm very glad to hear it. 
As a hobby, I've no doubt that science and all that 
sort of thing can be very amusing." 

"You are religious," said Stanger. 

"Well, of course. Everybody's religious in one 
way or another." 

"I am not." 

"Nonsense !" 

"It is to me," said the sad Stanger, "inconceiv- 
able that a rational person can believe in any of the 
religions which delude the millions of the human 
race. All of them are superstitions. They belong 
to the black night of human ignorance." 

"Ah, you must talk to Mr. Barnet. He'll make 
the Sim rise for you." 

1 should prefer to listen to Mr. Napper." 
'So you shall. They are coming here to dine. 
You will be charmed with them." 

After a pause, Stanger said in a low voice, "I 
wonder if I shall have the courage to meet him." 

"Why not?" 

"That man is a giant." 

"Nothing of the sort. He's an old dear. When 
Mr. Barnet makes him smile he is quite lovable. And 
he's so courteous. Quite the old-world gentleman. 
As for his daughter, she is a very pretty girl." 

"I don't think you realise what a great man Mr. 
Napper is." 
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"Pooh^ you take, him too seriously." 

"If I were to cross-examine you on what you 
think you believe," said Stanger, "you would dis- 
cover that in truth you do not believe anything." 

Mrs. Figgis laughed. "You take me quite by 
surprise," she said very pleasantly. "I hadn't the 
least idea you were interested in such things. Come, 
it's very nice to know you have a serious side to 
your character. We won't argue, but we'll some- 
times talk about these matters. The great thing, 
you know, is to take it for granted that whatever 
we say won't make the smallest diflerence to the 
facts. Take a little more chicken. You've eaten 
nothing." 

After dinner Captain Stanger remained at the 
table for twenty minutes. He smoked two cigarettes 
with his coffee, and took less notice of the parlour- 
maids than was usual with him. They always 
arranged matters so that neither of them was ever 
alone with him. 

He walked into the garden, and, filling his curved 
pipe, paced the terrace to and fro, glancing up at 
the pale stars, listening to the owls, and thinking of 
the imiverse. 

He struck a match, shielded the little flame 
between his broad hands, and lit his pipe. 

In the momentary darkness caused by the flame 
of the match he stood pulling at his pipe and think- 
ing of the universe. Then the sweet radiance of 
the night came back to him, the trees rising up in 
black silhouettes against the pallor of the skies, the 
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stars shining faintly in the dew on the grass: he 
threw away the dead match, and walked on. 

The universe gave way to the thought of a woman. 
His face became hard, sinister, cruel. She had 
trapped him. She had ruined his life. Sooner or 
later he must go back to South Africa, and there 
the domestic squalor this woman had brought into 
his life would close round about him like a prison. 
Trapped! Trapped for life. Hell! 

But this also was hell — ^this monotonous life of 
luxury and ease, with its damned hobbies oi poultry- 
keeping and church-going. 

Those cock-nose parlourmaids, so prim, so irre- 
proachable, so damned proud of their virtue: see 
what religion had done to them! Nature had 
intended them for the sport and amusement of a 
man in his lighter moments. They had missed the 
whole secret of existence. They had no joy in their 
hearts. Petty? — ^why, they were slaves! They 
would die without ever having lived. Rapture? — 
they regarded it as disreputable. Wasted lives. 
Acorns carried to the trough, but intended for the 
forest 



CHAPTER XI 



YORICK 



NATURE broke upon the town-fashioned con- 
sciousness of Mary Napper with the quietness 
of a summer dawn. The beauty of the unhand- 
selled world entered her urban mind as silently and 
as imperceptibly as light enters a room. She was 
not conscious of any sensational awakening to rap- 
ture and revelation, nor aware of any deep change 
in her thoughts. Life's setting had become more 
gracious: the horizon of her own existence had 
widened. This was all. 

Only in one way had nature made a vital differ- 
ence to her hearty and this in so simple and cheerful 
a manner that she did not at first recognise the 
change which had overtaken her. Nevertheless, this 
change was destined to deflect the current of her 
being into a channel deep with moment to her happi- 
ness. It is therefore important that I should attempt 
to delineate its features. 

In the person of Mr. Bamet's retriever, wonder- 
ful to relate, nature made its main assault upon the 

citadel of this yoimg lady's affections. It was as 
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if the great mother of us all knew that neither hills 
nor valleys, sun nor moon, trees nor flowers, woods 
nor pastures, clouds nor moving waters, could break 
through the spell which intellectualism and pedantry 
had thrown upon this fairy princess; and as if, 
knowing this, she had decided to waste no time in 
working her way very patiently through the out- 
works of Mary's admiration or reverence, but to 
spring at once into the centre of her sleeping senti- 
ments and there awaken love at one bound. 

Mary Napper had seen nature before. Although 
the greater part of her life had been spent in 
Bloomsbury, she had on occasion visited the country 
and also on occasion behaved herself with perfect 
propriety at the seaside. It is true that these 
glimpses of nature had been vouchsafed to her at 
a time when a clever young lady with a pig-tail, 
brought up under the shadow of science, is not very 
liable to that emotional responsiveness which, in a 
matter of this kind, is truly essential to apprehen- 
sion and delight. It is true, also, that she was now 
seeing nature for the first time with eyes opened 
by Mr. Bamet and English literature to the know- 
ledge that feeling is as much a function of human 
nature as thinking. Still, one may doubt whether 
the loveliness of nature, unaided by Yorick, could 
ever have broken that spell of intellectualism and 
pedantry which had held her bound and imcon- 
scious for so many years. 

As the reader may remember, Yorick showed 
great affection for Miss Napper from the first 
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moment of her arrival. Perhaps his acute sense of 
smell, detecting in her garments no evidence of a 
rival's affection, no vestige even of the hearthrug 
odour of a cat, decided him to lavish upon this 
handsome young woman all the enthusiastic love of 
his generous nature. One may justly imagine, I 
like to think, that a htunan being who has never 
loved an animal, and never nursed a pet, must pre- 
sent a prodigious temptation to an intelligent dog 
conscious of his right to the most imbounded 
affection. 

At first, so tied was her spiritual tongue, Mary 
did not know what to make of Yorick's attentions. 
Beyond patting him very gently, an action which 
seems to be instinctive in human nature, she had 
no least idea what the dog expected of her. For 
instance, when she sat down to read in her bed- 
room, and Yorick, who from the hearth had been 
watching her every movement with alert eyes, came 
creeping towards her with wagging tail and wiggl- 
ing loins, and placed his head between her knees, 
Mary, not realising in the least that he wanted her 
to pull his ears, was almost frightened. 

But gradually she came to understand Yorick, 
and to do those little things which give a warm- 
hearted dog considerable pleasure. Moreover, she 
began to share that pleasure. Something very tender 
in her nature came to the surface in these con- 
fidences with old Yorick. She would lay her cheek 
against the silken muzzle of the dog; she would 
take his face between her two hands and talk to him 
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in human speech; she would sit on the hearthrug 
and let old Yorick go to sleep across her lap, draw- 
ing a finger up the shallow groove between his 
brows. 

She would often escape from Mr. Bamet and her 
father to go for a walk, and always Yorick went 
with her, barking with great joy at the start, jump- 
ing up at her, running on ahead for a few yards, 
turning suddenly about and then describing a 
number of excited circles round her. When once 
they were out on the hills he behaved with greater 
calm, but insisted all the same that she should con- 
stantly throw a stick for him. Mary often came 
back from these walks quite red in the face, simply 
from throwing sticks. Once she almost thought 
she had put her arm out of joint, so unused were 
her muscles to the vigour of a shy. But she had 
found a friend. Her soul was no longer solitary; 
her heart no longer empty. 

One day, coming upon her in the drawing-room, 
Mr. Barnet said, "You are making me jealous. 
Yorick has quite turned me down since you 
arrived." 

She apologised for her trespass on his prescrip- 
tive rights. 

"That dog," said Barpet, "exhibits in his nature 
the truth of an Arab sajring, a very pretty one: 
Love me, and tell me so sometimes. It is not 
enough for him to be loved. He wants people to 
tell him that he is the lord of all their affections: 
selfish brute ! — egotistical rascal !" 
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While they were speaking Mr. Napper entered 
with some letters in his hand. 

"I don't think," said Mr. Barnet, "I've ever seen 
Yorick ask you, Nap, to tell him that you love him. 
Either he doesn't think much of you, or he is con- 
vinced you're too taken up with the binomial theory, 
relativity, the differential calculus, conic sections, or 
some blithering folly of that kind, to have an ounce 
of affection in your nature." 

"I have observed the dog," said old Napper, who 
was looking unusually pontifical, "and I have dis- 
cerned in him certain indications of elementary 
canine intelligence; but whether he appreciates the 
value of the higher mathematics," here he made a 
professorial gesture with the letters in his hand, 
and permitted an uneasy smile to flicker across his 
face, "I should not care to say." 

"You won't dogmatise on the subject?" inquired 
old Barnet, winking his eyes. 

Napper showed evident relief. "That's a pun, 
and a bad one. However, since I sun myself in 
your playfulness. Matt, I won't complain. Dog- 
matise !— dreadful, dreadful." He turned to Mary. 
"You have been for a walk?" 

"Yes." 

"Hum! Hum!" He walked towards the fire- 
place. "Well, I must write a letter or two," he 
said, jerkily, "before I dress for this dinner-party." 
There was a pause, and then, as if he had suddenly 
pulled himself together, he added : "Ah, by the way, 
Matt, I must run up to town the day after to-mor- 
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row. Just for luncheon. Yes, yes: just for 
luncheon. Will it be convenient for you to send me 
to the station?" 

"Yes, and to fetch you back." 

"Thank you. Thank you. How kind you are, 
my dear fellow. I am sorry to interrupt my visit 
in this fashion . . ." 

'Not at all," said Bamet, quite heartily. 

It is very pleasant to be here in the security of 
nature . . ." 

"Still, business is business," said Bamet, who 
was thinking, "I shall have Miss Mary all to my- 
self." 

"Hum I Himi!" murmured old Napper. He 
hovered in the room for a moment, trying to bring 
himself to the point of telling them why he was 
going to London, but finally, deciding to let matters 
take their course, he exclaimed with sudden anima- 
tion, "Well, ril go and answer my letters," and 
so hummed himself out of the room. 

While he was upstairs writing to Mrs. Aber- 
cromby Diggle, accepting her invitation to a 
luncheon at the Berkeley Restaurant, Mary and 
Bamet, with Yorick at Mary's feet, remained in 
the drawing-room. 

This little room, usually reserved for the reception 
of callers whose intimacy Mr. Bamet did not desire, 
had a certain character of reserve and dignity. Its 
two French windows stood in bays which were like 
sentry boxes, and were not without an official air — 
windows on guard. No homely smell lingered in 
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this low-ceilinged apartment, for here Mr. Barnet 
never smoked and seldom ate a tea-cake. The books 
in the three low shelves which ran round the walls 
looked as if they were never read, their immortality 
residing in the dusty comer of memory rather than 
in the living thought of the active mind. The old 
Broadwood piano looked liked an elephant in the 
stable of a Shetland pony, for the room was only 
sixteen feet long and scarcely four paces across. 
There were pastels, miniatures, and water-colours 
on the walls, and on the top of the bookshelves were 
some Rockingham plates and a few Lowestoft vases. 
The furniture represented the best period of the 
Victorian age, and was not over crowded. For 
some reason or another, flowers did not do well in 
this room, and lamplight gave it a cold and rather 
frigid appearance. It did not get anything like as 
much sun as Mr. Bamet's study. Perhaps the 
sentry-boxes frightened it away. 

Barnet had seen that Mary liked to be alone, and 
had made no effort, except at meals, to entertain 
her in any way. He had provided her bedroom 
with a number of books which he considered 
eminently suitable to an imprisoned nature, and had 
seen that Mrs. Raw kept that room well supplied 
with bright flowers. But beyond these small atten- 
tions, and a general cheerfulness at meals, he made 
no direct assault upon her feelings, persuaded that 
nature would look after that matter in its elementary 
stages far better than he could. 

But he did long to shake her out of her sleep. 
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It was impossible for a temperament so playf til and 
impulsive to see this cold and self-centred, nay, but 
self-buried young creature walking about his garden 
with haunted eyes, her head down even when 
thrushes were singing in the trees, it was impossible 
to watch this Rossetti maiden (he hated Rossetti) 
without a strong desire to shout reveille to her soul. 
She rather annoyed him. Perhaps that is too strong 
a term, for he had great gifts of compassion: let 
us say, she teased him. But his main work, of 
course, had been with the lady's papa, who was 
beginning to discover the consolations of literature, 
and his attacks on Mary had been few and not 
pressed home. 

This evening he could get nothing out of her. 
She answered him in monosyllables. The light 
faded as they talked, and she seemed to sink grate- 
fully into the shadows of the low-ceilinged room, 
whose windows stood open to the gentle even- 
ing. 

"Would you like me to play to you?" he asked 
at last. 

"Yes, very much." 

"You are sure ?" 

"Yes, really. I should like it immensely." 

He put on a pair of spectacles and went over to 
the piano, lighting the candles on the brackets. She 
remained with her back to him, looking out into the 
garden where twilight was falling in veil after veil 
of soft shadows, and where a thrush was singing. 
She heard Mr. Bamet turning the leaves of a music- 
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book behind her and became conscious of more light 
in the room as the candles burnt up. 

Mr. Barnet did not play with any flourish of 
technique, did not even play ordinarily well, but he 
played with great feeling, as one who loves what he 
plays, and is absorbed by it into the wistful tender- 
ness of advancing age. 

He never played anything but gentle music, the 
quietest compositions, for example, of Mendelssohn 
and Balfe, with an occasional adventure into Chopin. 
When he went to a concert, however, he always 
liked to hear the grandest music, the music of 
Beethoven and Handel. For opera, and for Wagner, 
he had no ear. 

While he played on this occasion, quite unaware 
of what was taking place in the mind of his audi- 
ence, a new soul was being bom into the world. 
Mary's thoughts were stirring out of sleep. The 
tongue of her affections was being loosed. This 
great miracle was not the consequence of Mr. 
Bamet's sweet and pretty music, but the effect of 
the words he had uttered on first entering the room 
and finding her with Yorick at her feet. 

Love me, and tell me so sometimes. 

She began dimly to understand. It was Yorick 
who helped her to this understanding. Love — ^a 
frank longing for love. Yorick was unashamed 
of his desire. It was natural. She too wanted 
love. She had learned to love something, and now 
she also wanted to be loved, to be loved and to be 
told that she was loved . . . 
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The dog followed her upstairs when she went to 
dress for Mrs. Figgis' dinner party. 

She took her two evening dresses out of the ward- 
robe and laid them on the bed : one was black, and 
one was emerald green — ^the black the grander of 
the two, the green the more daring. 

Which should she wear? 

She remembered how she had tried to protest 
when Mrs. Diggle and Mrs. Hopkinson insisted on 
the green, feeling that to wear such a dress would 
be to declare herself immodest. But now the glitter- 
ing frock, catching candlelight as metal catches the 
flames of a fire, seemed to express a desire in her 
heart whick was struggling into life. The black 
suggested the renunciation of a nunnery : the gpreen, 
spring's clamorous passion for life, more life, life in 
prodigal and riotous abundance. 

She took the black dress back to the wardrobe. 

She stood looking at herself in the mirror, dressed 
in the brilliant green gown, with emeralds in her 
ears, and a wreath of green leaves in her hair. 
She blushed at the sight of her white shoulders and 
her naked arms. 

Yorick, crouched on the hearth-rug, with his head 
on his outstretched paws, watched her with troubled 
eyes. He seemed to know that he must not jump up 
at her in that riotous dress. 

He was left behind in the house, Mrs. Raw hold- 
ing him by the collar when they drove away in the 
carriage which Mrs. Figgis had sent to fetch them; 
but his influence went to the party all the same in 
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the heart of Mary, and was the chief cause of that 
which happened to her. 

She fell in love with Captain Stanger. 

He sat opposite to her at dinner, but gave all his 
attention to Mr. Napper, watching this great man 
with a studious attention, leaning forward to hear 
every word he was uttering to the rector and Mrs. 
Figgis at the end of the table. It is true that when 
the lady sitting next to him made pathetic attempts 
to attract his attention, and he unwillingly inclined a 
pro tempore ear towards her smiling lips, his eyes 
— ^his large and mournful eyes — ^would sometimes 
rest upon Mary's face ; but he did not speak to her, 
and did not look at her with any of the usual signals 
of interest. 

After dinner the gentlemen remained for a con- 
siderable time at the table, and when they did pre- 
sent themselves in the drawing-room Captain 
Stanger was deep in discussion with the philoso- 
pher, whose conversation had evidently produced 
a most chilling effect on the rector. 

Mrs. Figgis asked Mr. Bamet to play some music, 
and while the preliminaries of this matter were being 
arranged. Captain Stanger suggested a walk in the 
garden to Professor Napper. That famous man, 
however, being somewhat fearful of the night air, 
excused himself, and advanced towards Mrs. Figgis 
with a benevolent aspect, seating himself at her side, 
and engaging her in conversation. 

Then it was that Captain Stanger, loddng sadly 
round the room, beheld Mary, and went to her, so 
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that her heart beat fast and the colour came into her 
pale cheeks. 

"I have been listening," he said, "with the greatest 
reverence and interest to your father's conversation." 

At that moment Mr. Bamet began to play. 

Mary's thoughts during this performance were 
not very orderly; she was hoping that Captain 
Stanger would not talk to her of science and philoso- 
phy; also, she was wondering if Mr. Barnet's piece 
was a long one, and whether someone else would 
begin to play or sing directly he stopped. Further, 
she was endeavouring to think what she and Captain 
Stanger could talk about if by some happy chance 
he forgot her father's existence or ignored both 
science and philosophy. 

Captain Stanger, sitting at her side, leaned for- 
ward, rested an elbow on his knee, and, fingering 
his small moustache, stared at the carpet. What 
was he thinking of — science, philosophy, her? 
Mary's brain, asking itself this terrible question, 
fell into a state of positive commotion. 

When the music was over he said to her, "I see 
your father is not talking to anyone," and got up 
and went over to old Napper. 

"Isn't it sad about Captain Stanger?" said a lady 
on Mary's other side. 

Mary turned to her. 

"You know, his case is mental," confided the lady. 
"He was very brave during the war, but he is con- 
vinced he was a coward, and nothing can shake this 
delusion out of his mind. He is quite ruined by it." 
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At these words, Yorick's influence in Mary's 
heart came into almost tyrannous power. Her com- 
motion ceased. Her nature steadied itself on its 
instinct for maternity. She was conscious of a great 
longing to comfort this suffering man and to heal 
him of his hurt. 

So frankly, after this, did she look at Captain 
Stanger, and follow all his movements about the 
room, that next morning Mrs. Figgis said to her 
guest, "Miss Napper is in love with you. I never 
saw anyone show her feelings so closely. Love at 
first sight. You must go and see her. It would 
be a very suitable marriage. You could talk theories 
to the end of your days, for she is quite as foolish 
as her father in that respect. He told me himself 
she was remarkably well-informed." 



CHAPTER XII 

WHAT CAME OF A WALK 

IT was arranged that Mr. Barnet should drive Pro- 
* fessor Napper to Guildford in the pony trap, and 
that Mary should walk in the same direction, to be 
met by Barnet on the return journey and so con- 
veyed back to the cottage. Professor Napper was 
to be met at Guildford in the evening by a hired 
car. 

"There is no doubt, I think," said old Napper, 
as the two elderly gentlemen drove towards the 
station, "that you have enlarged my vision of life." 
You are getting on famously," replied Barnet, 
almost as quick as Toddles" — referring to the fat 
white pony waddling between the shafts as if he had 
all day for his job and a supreme contempt for 
railway time-tables. You must picttu'e to yourself 
the two tall elderly gentlemen in a small brown pony- 
cart pulled by a slow white pony moving through the 
lovely air of a spring morning on top of the Surrey 
hills. 

"It is easy," said Napper, "for a man of science, 
engrossed in his particular study, or for a philoso- 
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pher, endeavouring to formulate a s)aithesis of 
scientific conclusions, to lose the thought of actual 
humanity in the abstract region of ideas. And that 
loss is not a personal loss to the man himself: it 
may even tend to invalidate his argument." 

"Come," cried old Bamet, flourishing the whip, 
"this is almost a confession ! I have hopes of you, 
Nap. You will live to write a really jolly book. 
Why not poke a little fun at Darwinism?" 

Mr. Napper drew the rug up, and replied that 
Darwinism was an impregnable hypothesis. 

"Stuff!" said Bamet. 

"My dear fellow, it not merely holds the field," 
replied Napper; "it covers it." 

At this, Mr. Bamet let himself go. 

Old Darwin, he said, got hold of a pebble and 
thought he had the cosmos in his hands. Melan- 
choly fellows like Clough and Tennyson put on 
black spectacles, bowed their heads, and thought 
it was all up with joy. No more cakes and ale! 
They could no longer sit at their ease in the House 
of God because they were so conscious of a caudal 
appendage. What a tragedy; man had discovered 
that he had a tail, and couldn't wag it. 

Struggle for existence ! Nature red in tooth and 
claw! 

Here Mr. Bamet brought Toddles to a stop. 
They were still on the ridge of the hills with a vast 
panorama of beautiful country far below them 
stretching out to the horizon. 

"See any wolves?" asked Bamet. "See any 
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tigers? See any vultures? Listen! Can you hear 
any shrieks of pain ?" 

Old Napper looked everywhere about him, in 
hopes of seeing at least one kestrel hovering in the 
blue air. 

"My dear fellow," cried Bamet, "the whole earth 
is full of love, kindness, and co-operation. Preda- 
tory creatures, that is to say, selfish creatures which 
think only of themselves and contribute nothing to 
the happiness of the earth, are either wiped out or 
stuffed and put into museums. Look at all this 
grass! What is grass? A kindly, gentle, helpful 
thing. It hurts nobody. It gives itself to cattle. 
And cattle give back to it that which oiriches it and 
enables it to grow again. Look at bees and 
flowers . . ." 

"Don't you think we may lose the train?" sug- 
gested old Napper. 

"Hold the reins!" cried Bamet, and got hur- 
riedly out of the trap. Toddles turned to look at 
him. 

He went to the roadside, picked up a pigeon's 
feather, and returned to the trap. 

"There," said he, giving the feather to our 
philosopher and taking the reins again, "study that." 
He touched Toddles with the whip, and the pony 
moved sluggishly forward to the brow of the hill. 
"All the delicate shading of colour in this feather," 
he continued, "so gradual that I'm dashed if you can 
tell me where one shade ends and another begins, is 
the continual work of the blood. The blood drops 
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the exact shade of pigment required at a particular 
point. How? How does it do it, Nap? And 
why?'' 

"I confess . . ." 

"My dear fellow, there are more than a million 
parts in a single wing feather, and you'd have it all 
an accident ! I can show you tiny shells of exquisite 
beauty and the utmost complexity of structure, and 
you'd have me believe that all that work is the 
accidental achievement of a little speck of jelly in 
which the microscopist can discover nothing in the 
way of organization! You're cracked: the lot of 
you are cracked. Poor old Darwin! — ^he daren't 
look at the feather of a peacock's tail. He said it 
made him feel sick! Why? Because his silly old 
theory could not explain the magnificence of that 
beauty, the wonder and glory of that colouring. 
You know how he ended up ? Couldn't enjoy poetry. 
Couldn't bear music. The same with Spencer. That 
old donkey had to make stoppers to stuff into his 
ears, the least sound of humanity setting up such a 
jangle in his nerves. Keep off it. Nap! Keep off 
it. Go down on your knees, and worship God with 
the heart of a child. Science of that sort comes 
from the devil." 

While our two elderly gentlemen were in the 
midst of this argument, Mary set out with Yorick 
to walk towards Guildford. 

She had gone some quarter of a mile on her road 
when she saw Captain Stanger crossing the heath 
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on her right hand side at an angle plainly aimed 
to cut her off. 

Yorick barked, and ran forward to challenge the 
South African. Mary called him back to her side, 
patting him, and wondering what she should say 
to Captain Stanger. 

"Good-morning," he said to her, coming out to 
the road from the blackberries and the gorse. 

"Oh, good-morning." 

He put out his hand. "I was on my way to see 
your father," he said. 

"He has gone to London." 

"Oh!" 

"He is coming back to-night." 

"I see." 

They stood awkwardly silent ; Yorick growling a 
little and keeping close to Mary. 

Captain Stanger presently looked at her as a 
human being complete in herself — ^as a creature un- 
related to Professor Napper and separated from that 
great philosopher by the tremendous fact of an 
individual soul. 

'May I walk with you a little ?" he asked. 
'Yes, do," said Mary, and began to go forward. 
1 rather hesitate to inflict myself upon you," 
said Stanger, "because I am very well aware that 
I " 

Here he turned to her, adding, "Well, you must 
have seen for yourself. Fm rather dull company." 

She could think of nothing to say. This silence 
was the more awkward because, in turning to look 
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at her. Captain Stanger had caught his first view 
of Mary's profile, and the sudden realisation that 
she was a very charming warm-blooded human 
creature quite knocked him off his perch. He too 
became as tongue-tied as an oyster. Now, when a 
silence falls between a man and a woman, self -con- 
sciousness gets to work in so subtle a fashion that 
commonplace has no existence between them. Each 
knows that the other is all of a twitter in the matter 
of the feelings. Banalities are out of the question : 
but how to plunge into the middle of things — ^that 
is the question ! Intimacy of the most delicate kind 
exists ; but the connection is lacking. 

This difficulty seemed to communicate itself to 
Yorick. The old dog would run ahead for a few 
yards — ^run, not bound — ^then turn his head and 
stand dismally waiting for Mary to come up to him, 
his brown eyes full of trouble, the brows puffed out 
above them like two black marbles, his tail swing- 
ing with a slow rhythm altogether different from 
the flourish of joy. 

Captain Stanger sought for inspiration in his 
pocket. 

"Would you mind," he asked, slowly producing 
first his pipe and then his tobacco-pouch, "if I 

smoked ?" 

"Not at all. Please do." 

He remarked that tobacco was a wonderful con- 
solation. He said that whenever the great problems 
of the universe pressed upon his all too inadequate 
mind he unconsciously felt for his pipe. 
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She smiled. 

"I take it," he said, opening his pouch, "that you 
can support cosmical ideas without any such aids. 
I'm told you're tremendously clever." 
Oh, I'm not, really." 
Anyhow, you can find pleasure in philosophy." 

She permitted herself to laugh — a, little laugh, 
rather nervotis, but wonderfully pretty. "Phi- 
losophy oughtn't to be a dull subject," she said. 

"No ; not if you're adequate to its study." 

"I didn't mean that. I meant if one doesn't 
forget that life is not simply a search for a clue." 

He put his filled pipe into his mouth, and his 
pouch back into his pocket. "What else is it?" 
he asked. 

An experience in feeling," she replied, quietly; 
something to be enjoyed." 

Ah!" he cried, with great energy; "teach me 
that; convince me of that!" 

He stopped in the road, and struck a match. 

She had gone a pace ahead of him, but waited 
till the pipe was lit. 

"I'd give anything," he said, coming up to her 
hastily, with a little shower of red sparks tumbling 
from his pipe, "to feel that life is something to be 
enjoyed, instead of something to be suffered, some- 
thing to be endured." 

"I am only beginning to learn that great lesson 
for myself," she answered. 

"Is that really true ?" 

"Yes." 
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"What brought you to it? May I ask that? 
I'm tremendously interested," 

"I would tell you if I knew," she made answer; 
"but it's difficult, isn't it, to account for these 
changes? I suppose one just awakes in the con- 
scious self to something that has been going on for 
many years in the unconscious self." 

"Ah, you believe in the larger self, buried beneath 
the little pin's point of the conscious self ?" 

'Yes." 

'How interesting this is! You make me feel 
that I could talk to you for hours. I believe you'd 
understand me. I'm perfectly sure you'd sympa- 
thise. As a rule I'm dumb with people. I live 
absolutely in myself. I'm my own prisoner, if you 
understand what \ mean." 

"Yes, I do. I tmderstand that perfectly. I was 
the same till quite lately." 

"My God, is that really so? You move me 
tremendously. Oh, let's be great friends. Let's 
tell each othef everything. What is the use of beat- 
ing about the bush? Life's too . wonderful for 
that." 

"Yes, and it goes so quickly!" 

"So quickly!" 

"Yes." 

"I don't understand that. For me, it creeps. 
How do you mean it goes so quickly?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. "When one begins 
to see," she replied, "that happiness is a succession 
of opportunities, life appears to be racing us . . . 
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well . . . away from the diminishing number 
of those opportunities/' 

"Every word you say/* he cried vigorously, 
"pulls up a blind for me. I've been living in dark- 
ness. Forgive me if I'm rather blinded by the 
light. Yes, I see what you mean. Time doesn't 
stand waiting till we come to our senses. By the 
time all the blinds are up the stm may be going 
down. God, if I'd only thought of this before!" 

They walked on in silence for some moments. 

"There's something I want to ask you," he said, 
presently; "but I'm not sure whether I can put it 
in such a way as not to offend you." 

"I'm sure you won't offend me." 

"Well, I'll have a shot. When you speak of 
happiness as a series of opportunities, and a limited 
series which is diminishing every day we live, do 
you feel you have a right to seize the next oppor- 
tunity that occurs whether . . . whether 
. . . well, even if it means breaking the moral 
law? I hope you don't mind this question. Per- 
haps it's rather crude, as well as too intimate. After 
all, one would have to start with a definition of the 
term happiness." 

She shook her head. "Oh, no !" she said, softly, 
"that would land one back in philosophy." 

He was astonished, and looked at her closely. 

The walk, and perhaps the excitement of this con- 
versation, had brought a warm colour to her cheeks. 
She glowed with health. A beautiful skin is one 
of the loveliest things In the world, and to certain 
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temperaments means a powerful stimulus in the 
feelings. 

Captain Stanger, observing the brightness of her 
eyes and the soft texture of her glowing skin, was 
swept off his feet by these words which had come 
so sweetly from her still parted lips, lips from which 
her breath could be seen like a little mist of incense. 

He put his hand to her arm and guided her 
towards the heath. "Don't let's walk on the road," 
he said, impulsively. "Let's get back to nature. 
Let's go where we can't meet people, and where 
there's no trace of the world's business. A road 
means a town. The heath means nature." 

She made no resistance. She, too, was excited. 
She, too, felt that she wanted the freedom of nature. 

He began to tell her about the veldt, and how he 
loved solitude, and how on lonely hunting expedi- 
tions he had struggled to find a life greater than 
the life of towns. 

"I know now," he cried, with genuine feeling, 
Vthat I was a fool — sl fool who mistook a definition 
for the thing in itself. I was looking for a definition 
of life, instead of for life itself. And I know some- 
thing else. I know that the passion for life is really 
a passion for a soul that can tmderstand one. I 
ought to have searched the world, not for a defini- 
tion, not for life, but for a woman." 

He was walking fast, unconscious of his speed, 
holding himself with energy, his eyes burning, his 
voice ringing as he spoke. He was singularly 
impressive. 
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The wildi^ess of the heath seemed to inspire him 
with a new confidence. She was aware in him of 
a notable power. She looked at him as he went 
ahead of her, pressing back branches of gorse out 
of her way, and came under the spell of his physical 
ability. The earth sent up a sweet odour that 
wooed her senses as a flower woos a bee. The 
bright green of bracken and the shining yellow of 
gorse, wove a tapestry round the walls of her mind 
which was gay with romance. The bright air was 
like an open window in her soul. She tasted honey 
at her lips, and heard the ravishment of a lark's 
song high in the heavens as the very challenge of 
spring. Life rang a carillon in her mind and her 
thoughts danced to the music of those bells. 

They walked on till they were out of sight of the 
inhabited world. There was no roof to be seen, 
and no road. They had lost the valley. On every 
side of them the horizon was bounded by heath — 
a heath which rose and fell in waves of colour and 
was mysterious with the sense of solitude. Nothing 
moved. The only sounds came from bees in the 
gorse, a lark in the sky, and, far off, the cawing 
of rooks above a wood. 

When they could walk abreast he asked her 
whether she would meet him at the same spot in the 
afternoon, saying that he wanted to tell her some- 
thing, but must have time to think it over first. 

She remembered then that she was supposed to 
be meeting Mr. Barnet. She said, 

"I wonder if I can. I don't think I can manage 
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it. Indeed, I ought to be going back now. You 
see, my father is in London, and Mr. Bamet is 
expecting me to . . ." 

He stopped dead. "You must," he commanded. 

His. eyes commanded as well as his words. 

"I mean," he began, but paused, watching her 
closely. He saw weakness and timidity in her eyes. 
"I mean, I want you," he said. 

The world began to play all sorts of extraordinary 
tricks on the consciousness of our blue stocking. 
It heaved up all of a sudden like a tidal wave, and 
as suddenly disappeared altogether, leaving in its 
place nothing but two eyes which stared her into an 
absolute and irresistible confusion. She was so un- 
willed that she neither looked away nor wanted to 
look away. But when he came nearer to her, so 
near that his face was quite close to her own, she 
became terribly aware of all the conventions, and 
all the laws, and all the awkwardness of life, and 
so drew back from him, and looked away, and felt 
odiously gauche, and couldn't for the life of her 
think what to do next. 

If one of the parlourmaids who waited on Mrs. 
Figgis had happened to pass by at that moment she 
(Could have told Mary what to do in far fewer words 
than I have found necessary to describe that poor 
lady's tumultuous feelings. 

But no parlourmaid appeared, and Captain 
Stanger pressed his appeal, and Mary was innocent, 
and in a few moments nearly all the barriers were 
down, and she had promised to meet him on the 
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following day, and she had sealed that promise with 
her first kiss — 3, kiss that drew her with a rush into 
the asphodel meadows. 

So it came about that Mr. Bamet, walking up the 
long yellow hill at the head of the white pony, 
looked in vain for a sight of Mary Napper, and 
arrived at the cottage with a sensation of having 
been cheated of a pleasure. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CLIXBY DIGS A GRAVE 

MR. BARNET asked no questions. He told 
Mary when they met in the dining-room that 
she had played him false, and, with that one state- 
ment, inquired whether she would have curried 
mutton or cold beef. 

"I have a wonderful piece of news for you,** he 
said, coming from the sideboard with her curry. 
"Fm not sure that it isn't good enough to be called 
a piece of scandal. The breath of scandal — ^what 
an appetiser! Wait till I have cut myself three thin 
slices of beef and I'll let you into the secret." 

Mary, dazed by her first kiss, and trembling with 
a spiritual commotion which for all the world I 
would not trust a psycho-analyst to name, regarded 
her curry with scepticism and fumbled for her fork 
with pain and indecision. 

She was dreadfully conscious of what we all now 

know to be a reaction. Her trembling soul had 

been torn from the asphodel meadows to Mr. 

Barnet's dining-room, and her lips, which had been 

pressed by the passionate lips of Captain Stanger, 
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were now to taste curried mutton. Reactions, of 
course, are inevitable, and since the dawn of crea- 
tion the soul of the human being has on the whole 
parried these attacks upon spiritual equilibrium 
with comparative success. History, we may fairly 
claim, demonstrates the superiority of intelligence 
to reactions of every kind. But this is to speak of 
humanity in the lump. Individually, a really violent 
reaction is no joking matter, and Mary not only 
wished herself at the North Pole but felt that it was 
beyond the bounds of reasonable possibility to eat 
her curry. 

I would not for the liie of me analyse her painful 
sensations, but at least I may inform the bland 
reader that her main feeling was one of acute 
hypocrisy. She felt it was dreadfully dishonest of 
her not to tell Mr. Bamet what had happened. If 
any words could be natural on her now amorous 
lips, shying at the plate of curry, those words would 
be, "I have been kissed!" But to sit at the table 
as if the world had not been turned topsy-turvy for 
her, as if life were exactly the same thing as it was 
at breakfast, as if she were the same person who had 
bade good-bye to her papa at the gate of the cottage 
only a few hours ago, this was h)^ocrisy. To a 
lady so honest and clear-headed and precise as Mary 
Napper the position was intolerable. Was she not, 
in fact, passing herself off for a mundane and 
secular entity who had never been imparadised ? 

Mr. Barnet came to the table and immediately 
proceeded to make a formidable attack upon the 
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pickles. Thus did that noble fellow make manifest 
one of the salient advantages of a simple life free 
of all passionate reactions. He had an appetite 
that worked. Pickles were within its competence. 

"I must tell it to you/* he said, with great gusto, 
"in the form of a chronicle. You saw us get into 
the trap. You saw how it heaved up as we set our 
feet on the step. Well, after we had waved our 
farewells to you, and Toddles had consented to 
move, I opened a discussion on Natural Selection. 
Fm a terrible fellow for the accidentalists. I won't 
put up with their nonsense for a moment. The 
morning was so beautiful, the air so invigorating, 
and the country looked so glad and kind, that I 
could not help pulling your dear old father's 
philosophical leg. Evolution ? — ^yes ; but — ^an evolu- 
tion towards beauty ! Ah, that makes all the differ- 
ence ! There's direction. Evolution is working 
upwards. It's doing something. It's seeking a 
goal. Why ? How ? Is there no guidance ? Look 
at the eye! Look at the feather of a bird's wing. 
. . . But you're not eating !" 

"I'm not very hungry." 

"Let me give you some beef?" He half rose 
from his chair. 

Mary said she would rather eat a little curry and 
wait for the sweets. She begged Mr. Bamet to 
proceed with his narrative. 

"Well, all of a sudden your dear papa began to 
manifest unmistakable fears about catching the 
train. I thought he dare not face my argtunents. 
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I laughed. I pressed them home. The delicious 
air made me drunk with confidence. I seemed to 
see creation as a great poem working up from 
simple monosyllables to one great glorious line of' 
crashing lucidity. Toddles was entirely of my mind. 
He refused to trot. An amble was all I could get 
out of the dear little chap, and he shook his old 
head as if with laughter, and seemed to say *Go for 
him, Matt : don't let him go till he's down and out* ; 
and so I kept on hammering away at your father's 
monstrous philosophy and all the absurd h)^otheses 
of modern science, till his watch came out every 
three minutes and his face was as long as a 
barometer." 

Mary found that the curry was eatable and that 
the rice taken by itself was even faintly reminiscent 
of honey-dew and the milk of Paradise. 

"Presently," continued Mr. Bamet, "I chal- 
lenged your father with the question, whether it 
was more important that he should catch a train 
or save his soul from intellectual perdition? He 
insisted that his appointment was a matter of 
importance. I retorted that no man of science in 
London could tell him what Nature was trying to 
tell him in the country at that very moment. 
'Look at the beauty all round you,' I cried, 'look 
at all the glorious order!' At last, so fearful was 
he of missing his train, he confided to me that his 
appointment had nothing to do with science or 
philosophy, in fact that it was a luncheon engage- 
ment at the Berkeley Restaurant. I laid the whip 
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across the right shoulder of Toddles, and asked if 
Mrs. Diggle was to be there. *She is to be my 
hostess/ he replied, as grave as a judge, but as 
nervous as a schoolboy. Oh, the guilt on his upper 
lip. At that I positively jerked the bit in the iron 
mouth of Toddles, shouted Yoicks! cracked my 
whip, and away we went down the last slope of the 
hill like — ^well, like a village fire-engine." 

Mary smiled. "And you caught the train?'* she 
inquired. 

"If you could have seen your father,'* replied 
Bamet, "rushing to the pigeon hole for his ticket! 
If you could have heard the porters shouting, 
'Hurry up, sir!' If you could have seen his coat- 
tails disappearing into a first-class carriage! Oh, 
it was the greatest fun in the world. He is saved. 
I retire from the contest. Woman's influence will 
unlace his strait waistcoat far quicker than any 
clumsy argumentation pn my part. He'll become 
a dog — 2i gay dog. Science has lost her most 
famous disciple. Love has got a new pilgrim." 

When Mr. Napper returned in the cool of the 
evening his manner and demeanour suggested that 
Bamet's jesting prophecy, which had seemed so 
ludicrous, might possibly be fulfilled. He was not 
merely pleasant, he was very nearly debonnair. 

He gave a lively account of the luncheon party, 
described the overwhelming brightness of the scene, 
and repeated some of Mrs. Biggie's epigrams. 

"I don't know how you'd get on with her. Matt, 
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for she is dead against your Hebraic philosophy," 
he said, lifting his glass of port. "She said, I 
remember^ that she simply couldn't stand God 
because he was so bourgeois/* 

The twinkling face of Mr. Bamet hardened like 
a rock. 

"Do you call that amusing?" he demanded. 

The professor wagged his head. "Yes," he said, 
with a malicious glint in his little eyes; "I think 
it says a good deal." 

"I prefer," replied Bamet, "the view of Mach. 
God is a great word. I prefer, too, the reverence 
of the East, where people will rescue a piece of 
printed paper from the desecration of the road lest 
it should bear the word God. Don't you see, 
Napper, that there's nothing easier than irreverence ? 
And don't you also see that only a person of no 
imagination could ever be irreverent ?" 

"Well, upon my word," commented old Napper, 
"I'm glad to discover that there's one subject at 
least on which you are serious !" 

It came out during the evening that Mrs. Diggle 
was giving another limcheon party in three days' 
time and that old Napper had promised to be present 
on this occasion. "I feel," he said, "all the 
better for these little excursions into the polished 
world." 

On the day that her distinguished father went to 
London for this second luncheon party, Mary took 
part in a function which had lately occurred to the 
mind of Mr. Bamet. 
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He said to her, "Will you come with me this 
afternoon to a funeral ?" 

She looked her surprise. 

"Don't be alarmed," he said : "it is to take place 
in the garden, behind the bushes on the way to the 
stables, and no clerg3mian will be presjent. I 
intend, dear young lady, to bury my wig. I found 
it on the evening we went to Mrs. Figgis for dinner. 
You know I da not often get into my full fig. On 
that night, curled up on my ceremonial swallow 
tails, fast asleep in a drawer I hadn't pulled open 
for a hundred and twenty years, I found the old 
wig. It has been in my way ever since. I can't 
avoid it. It is always looking at me. It has begun 
to assume the horrid characteristics of a memento 
mori. I intend to bury it. It represents a life that 
is dead and gone, and it is time it said good-bye 
to the sun." 

After luncheon he called Clixby on to the lawn, 
and pulling a long face said to him in mournful 
tones: "Clixby, do you feel strong enough to dig 
a grave?" 

Qixby looked oppugnant. 

"I know it is a task after your own heart," said 
Mr. Bamet. "I am well aware that you will enjoy 
it, and that no task could be more congenial to 
your tastes and temperament; but I am troubled 
lest it should be beyond your strength." 

"How deep do you want it, sir?" asked Qixby. 

"As deep as night and death and utmost melan- 
choly," replied Bamet. 
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Clixby, suspecting a rat, said he didn't know 
what Mr. Bamet was exactly meaning, but if a hole 
was wanted he could dig it. Mr. Bamet took his 
arm and led him to the bushes near the stables. 

"It's a sad business, Qixby," he said. "I am 
burying this afternoon the greater part of my life 
and a S3niibol of the only authority I shall ever 
know. Three feet will be deep enough." He 
stopped. "I should like it here," he added, point- 
ing to the ground. *This is just the spot for it. 
There will be room for a stone suitably inscribed 
and a lignum vitae, which is so very nearly like the 
invisas cupressos of Horace. Be very tender in 
removing the earth. Don't use your spade as if 
you were burying your own abominable past; use 
it, Clixby, as if you were digging a couch for some 
exquisite potato the like of which has never been 
known among mortals. Dig gently, dig sweetly." 

Clixby said, "You want a three foot hole dug 
just here?" 

"I do," said Mr. Bamet. "Alas, that it should 
ever come to this !" 

"Three foot square?" 

"Oh, no! Oh, dear no! One foot across, and 
one foot six inches long. On reflection, Qixby, 
you need not go deeper than eight or nine inches. 
The corpse will repose in a half-pound tin of 
Summer Flowers. The entire grave need not be 
bigger than that. 

Qixby knew those tobacco tins very well, and 
walked off to get his spade convinced that the 
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wainscot of Mr. Bamet's upper story was infested 
with rats as big as young rabbits. "He'll do away 
with himself one of these days," said Clixby, "or 
else somebody will have to do away with him." 

After the internment, Mr. Bamet said to Mary, 
"I have composed a little epitaph for the stone 
which will mark the spot in a week or two's time. 
I should like you to hear it." 

They walked to the verandah and sat down to- 
gether in two basket chairs. Then Mr. Bamet pro- 
duced a piece of paper from his pocket and read to 
Mary the following pencilled verse : 



" Nothing is here that's worth a fig. 
Refrain, O thief, from digging: 
Hie Jacet Matthew Barnet's wig — 
Who wants a legal wigging? " 

Now, the recital of this epitaph had important 
consequences. It led Mary to ask Mr. Bamet to 
read her some of his other compositions, and the 
reading of these furtive compositions imder the 
verandah led Mr. Bamet to feel that Mary was a 
very charming person. 

She listened so intelligently. She smiled so en- 
couragingly. She looked so remarkably pretty. Mr. 
Barnet's head was turned. You must remember 
that he was an amateur poet. 

Stimulated by her sympathy, he, the most modest 
of men, not only read what he called his Legerde- 
mainia, that is verses written with a light hand, but 
even some of his more serious attempts at poetry — 
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odes to the morning sun, lyrics to the evening star, 
sonnets to night, and ballads in which a beautiful 
woman breathed a tender and wistful melancholy 
into the poet's soul. 

He kept apologising both for himself and his 
doggerel, but rea^d on. And as he read, with 
trembling voice, the manuscript book shaking in 
his hands, his feelings were those of a young poet 
with his first proofs from the printer — feelings so 
grateful and so nearly rapturous that 'tis only a 
poet can describe them. 

"You are sure Fm not boring you," he kept say- 
ing. If you could have seen the anxiety in his eye, 
the twitching of his brows, and the uneasy smile 
at his lips ! 

The entrance of Captain Stanger on this scene 
was felt by Mr. Bamet to be an interruption which 
Mary would resent as much as he did, and the 
smiling face she turned to the South African seemed 
to him, as he hurriedly gathered up his books and 
papers, to be merely the afterglow of her pleasure 
at his verses. 

"My dear fellow," said Bamet, with the books 
tumbling as he rose from his chair, "you have come 
on the wrong day. Mr. Napper is in London. You 
must bottle up your philosophy and talk to us of 
the poets. We won't listen to anything else : will 
we?" 

He bustled indoors with his books and papers, 
leaving them on Ae verandah together. He 
muttered to himself as he entered his study, and 
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hummed like a bee as he laid his burden on the 
table. 

It took him some time to put the books in their 
proper places and to see that the papers were in 
their proper order. When this was done he went 
to interview Mrs. Raw, with the suggestion that tea 
might be served on the verandah. He was crossing 
the hall, after this discussion, on his way to the 
garden, when there was a ring at the door. 
Through the glass panels he saw the hat and jacket 
of the girl from the post-office. "I'll answer the 
bell," he called to his housekeeper, and went to the 
door. 

He was handed a telegram. 

As he opened the envelope he talked to the girl 
in his pleasant way, much to her blushing confusion, 
and then read the message. It ran: "Sleeping in 
Taviton Street, Napper." He was so happy over 
this message that he shouted "Hurrah !" and felt in 
his pocket for a shilling. 

"There," he said, "that's for you." 

"There's no answer?" asked the delighted girl. 

"Not unless you like to say he may stay away as 
long as he jolly well chooses." 

What a happy evening he would have with Mary ! 
Come, this was really delightful ! 

He hastened to the verandah. 

There was no sign of his guests. 

He looked across the garden, cocking his ear to 
jcatch their voices. Not a sign of them, not a sound. 

Then Yorick came creeping to him from the 
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bushes near the stables, and he started out in that 
direction. "Ah, she is showing him the grave !" he 
reflected. 

When he caught sight of them at last, he waved 
the telegram over his head, not displeased to notice 
that Mary's face was no longer smiling. 

"I hope this fool hasn't been boring her with 
philosophy," he said to himself, and reflected that 
he would soon cheer her up again. 

They approached him in silence; Mary pale and 
serious, the South African dark and severe. 

"I've got news for you," said Bamet to Miss 
Napper. "Your father has telegraphed to say he 
is sleeping in Taviton Street. If that doesn't cheer 
you up, what will you say to this — We are going 
to have tea on the verandah. Come along. You've 
been making Captain Stanger gloomy by show- 
ing him the grave. I must restore him with 
muffins." 

He turned to the South' African. "This after- 
noon," he said, "I have buried my wig and uncov- 
ered my laurels. I never felt yoimger nor vainer 
in my life. It's a wonderful thing to feel fifteen. 
That's what poetry does for one — one's own poetry, 
of course. It's extraordinary how dull Shakespeare 
seems when one is reading one's own pieces. Come, 
cheer up. You shall have salt with your muffins 
and sugar with your tea, and Miss Napper shall 
pour it out for you. What more can a man demand ^ 
of the universe than that?" 

But try as he might he could get no cheerfulness 
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out of Captain Stanger and no real smile out of 
Mary. 

When the South African had gone, he said to 
Miss Napper as they walked back from the gate, 
'That fellow has a most depressing effect upon 
one, hasn't he? Never mind. We'll have a jolly 
evening together. Your father is in London. Cap- 
tain Stanger is on his way home to bore Mrs. Figgis. 
You and I will summon the immortals to amuse us. 
We'll have a thoroughly jolly evening. I wish I 
had some crackers to put on the table." 
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teacher who'll free the human race from the last 
clutches of superstition. You, and you alone, must 
open the gates of joy to all the sad and stupid 
people crawling about in the shadows of religion. 
But to do that you must cultivate the wit of Voltaire. 
Ah, don't you feel that? I want to place a rapier 
in yoiu" hand. You've been too serious. Your 
style is just a little ponderous. Northcliffe has 
killed all that sort of thing. You needn't be bright 
and snappy. But you must flash like a jewel, and 
coruscate like a sunlit sea, and be — ^be — pungent; 
yes, as ptmgent as cayenne pepper." 

I think he might have stood out against the 
shearing of his locks if it had not been for the fatal 
psychological effect of the patent leather shoes 
which Mrs. Diggle bought for him at a shop in 
Piccadilly. These shoes, after taking away his 
breath, flashed I know not how many little dancing 
devils into the soul of the great professor. He sat 
on a chair, the shop-assistant kneeling like an 
acolyte at his feet, and worked his toes about in the 
soft and radiant leather. He rose from his chair, 
and took five paces down the shop, watching the 
effect of light upon those extraordinary shoes, 
which looked so ludicrously too small and felt so 
absurdly flimsy, and yet fitted him to perfection 
and gratified some element of his nature which 
hitherto had escaped the meditations of his intro- 
spection. 

After this, as a lamb is led to the slaughter, he 
suffered Mrs. Diggle to lead him to the hair- 
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dresser's, and promised her that he would keep an 
appointment with her outside Burlington House as 
soon as he was discharged by the barber. 

"There's no hurry," she told him; "I've got 
some shopping to do: let him singe you and give 
you a shampoo." Then, coming close to him, and 
looking up at him archly, she whispered: "Of 
course, if you had yotu* whiskers off as well I should 
be thrilled r 

She was off before he pould think. 

When they met he was like another man. 

"And now," said she, "Fm going to buy you 
something else. I feel I shall never die happy till 
I see you with a beautiful opera hat hanging over 
your eyes !" 

The end of it was that when old Napper drove 
up to the Berkeley Restaurant that night he looked 
like an American millionaire and felt like a con- 
victed burglar. 

Mrs. Diggle saw how it was with him and in- 
stantly commanded cocktails. Then she bought 
him a gardenia ; and herself placed it in the button- 
hole of his coat. 

Before dinner was half over, thanks to Perrier- 
Jouet in his glass and the Margot of Maida Vale at 
his side, he was quite lively and felt himself able to 
live up to his new appearance. 

You must imagine the scene. Music floating into 
the cream curtained room ; crowds of powdered and 
half-naked women clustered round the shaded 
lights, with ornaments glittering in their hair; the 
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movement of waiters; the noise of forks and 
tongues; a close atmosphere of scent and tobacco; 
dishes coming and going ; glasses being filled, lifted, 
and emptied; and at their own table the ripple of 
Mrs. Diggle's vivacious wit, the wonderful fire of 
her large eyes, the audacity of her dress. 

Napper, with his patent leather shoes invisible 
under the table, was dazed by the rush of it all and 
by the adulation of Mrs. Diggle, who had now 
dubbed him "the Master" ; and he took a little time 
to harmonise his feelings with the general atmos- 
phere of a gaiety, but came at last to feel that he 
was not a discord. 

When he was thoroughly warmed, Mrs. Diggle 
slipped a hand to his leg, raised her lips quite close 
to his ear, and after turning to the others and tell- 
ing them to talk loudly, whispered to him : "Have 
you observed Connie? My dear, she's madly in 
love with you !" 

What a bombshell ! 

Old Napper flew to his glass. It was empty. 
His hand went up to his lip and stroked it, gravely. 
He fixed his eyes on some people at another table. 
Useless. Mrs. Diggle was at him again. "I don't 
wonder," she whispered ; "if I wasn't married. <, .'* 

Hum, hum! 

Coffee came, and with the coffee liqueurs, and 
with the liqueurs cigarettes, and old Napper smoked 
a cigarette. It was not his first attempt. I think 
it was his third, but this time it was successful. 
He liked the tobacco. It ministered to the con- 
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fusion in his brain. Instead of tickling his throat, 
burning his tongue, and stifling his nostrils, it 
calmed his soul and set his mind at ease. He drank 
his cognaCy and looked at Connie. 

Just as they were about to rise from the table a 
famous surgeon came up to Napper and addressed 
him with evident pleasure and a touch of reverence. 

"I thought I recognised you," he said. "It is 
months since we met." Then he asked the famous 
philosopher whether he might present him to his 
wife, and a guest who was burning to make his 
acquaintance, naming a great lady of fashion. 

This little episode delighted Mrs. Diggle and 
put old Napper completely at his ease. When he 
rejoined his party in the vestibule, he was once 
more the self-complacent master of all knowledge, 
and a man of the world perfectly at home in 
fashionable surroundings. 

Mrs. Diggle, who had been introduced to the 
famous surgeon and whose quick ears had caught 
the name of the great lady of fashion, was intoxi- 
cated by her success. No one in the vestibule wait- 
ing disconsolately for a table, no servant or official 
of the hotel lingering near the orchestra or the 
doors, but imagined her to be a person of remark- 
able importance. She took command of the scene. 
In a brilliant cloak of orange satin trimmed with 
black fox, cream silk stockings, shoes flashing with 
paste buckles, and a bird of paradise plume in her 
hair, this little woman talked so swiftly, smiled so 
demurely, and flashed out so many remarks which 
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made her friends laugh, that everybody stared at 
her and wondered whether she was a duchess or a 
prima donna. 

They drove to the theatre in two sections : Mrs. 
Diggle and Mr. Napper went with Connie Hopkin- 
son in her electric brougham, while Crummie Diggle 
with a man and a woman followed in a taxicab. 

"Don't you feel," cried Mrs. Diggle, ecstatically, 
as the brougham crept noiselessly through the 
lamp-lighted streets, "that what life wants to be 
happy is freedom — freedom from every fear, and 
every convention? The world is throwing off the 
restraints of a stupid past. The long reign of the 
Puritans is coming to an end. We mortals, who 
live but once, are going to live to the utmost I 
love the world. I adore it. I want no other." 

Mrs. Hopkinson said to Napper : "Isn't she won- 
derful?" 

"Wonderful?" cried Mrs. Diggle. "I'm not won- 
derful! I'm just natural. I've got social courage. 
I'm full of nature. That's all. The Master is 
wonderful. He knows everything. I only rush to 
conclusions on the rainbow wings of intuition; but 
he ... he reigns among the stars. He knows! 
He knows 1" Then, looking at him on the opposite 
seat, she said softly : "I want to kiss him. I think 
he looks perfectly beautiful to-night. I feel that he 
is the greatest man in the whole world, and my best 
friend." 

The revue was a real rackety entertainment. It 
made fun of ever3rthing which has the smallest re- 
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lation to virtue. Married love, of course, was the 
supreme joke, but religion came in for the occa- 
sional satire of comic gentlemen, and the social 
aspirations of Labour were constantly turned into 
ridiculous nonsense. The greatest thing of all, 
however, was the emphasis laid on illicit love, and 
this emphasis was not left solely to the librettist, but 
was fortified by the composer and the costumier. 
Mr. Napper, rather shocked at the beginning, soon 
found himself studying the stage with the profoimd 
interest of a philosopher. 

Here, said he, is humanity persistent. All the 
mighty progress in physical science, all the dreams 
of the poets, all the tremendous generalisations of 
the philosophers, are here set on one side by a 
single gesture of aboriginal man — man claiming 
his right to pleasure in a transitory world of sense. 
If it had not been that the natural conditions of the 
world necessitated a struggle for existence, man 
would have remained a savage, just as the elephant 
has remained an elephant, and the arboreal ape an 
arboreal ape. But man found a difficulty to exist. 
He was opposed by natural forces. He had to fight 
to stand upright, and fight for his food. Out of 
that aeonian struggle for existence was bom the art 
of agriculture, out of agriculture came religion, and 
out of religion all the arts and all the sciences. 
Thus from the savage has come the civilised man. 
And now that science has relieved the enormous 
pressure of toil, so that civilised man is lord and 
master of the earth, and nature has no more terrors 
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Life — ^what was it, after all, but this tumultuous 
passion of love? He had treated the main current 
as an eddy. Rightly regarded, were not all the 
labours of science merely service rendered to this 
central tide of human feeling — the desire of the 
human heart for love ? He understood the place of 
the eastern potentate in human history. Love was 
lord: religion, philosophy, science, commerce, all 
were its ministers. Yes, but guidance was neces- 
sary. Where could such love as this riotous dance 
brought before man's mind, where could such love 
lead humanity? He must think. Virtue became 
more and more essential. The animal could not be 
trusted. Evolution must go forward : a return to the 
jimgle would be destruction. Yes, he must think. 

When the entertainment was over, Mr. Napper 
was in a cheerful frame of mind. He had enjoyed 
the succession of jokes in the last act which led up 
to a climax so absurd that the meaning of the whole 
entertainment dissipated like smoke. He had 
laughed. He had once or twice enjoyed himself like 
a boy at a pantomime. It was a very jolly evening. 

Mrs. Diggle, quick to notice everjrthing, observed 
that he put his new opera hat on his head with a 
rakish action, and that while he waited for the cars 
he looked at the ladies of the party with a new 
twinkle in his little eyes. 

They drove him to his door. 

As they parted Mrs. Diggle said to him: "How 
long do you expect to be in that silly old cottage in 
Surrey ?'* 
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He replied: "I really don't know. My friend 
Bamet asks us to stay as long as we like/' 

"Because I want you to come with us to Brighton 
for Easter. Connie is going to be there. We shall 
be desolate without you. But with you . . ." 

"Oh, you must come/' said Connie from the 
depths of the electric brougham, her voice soft and 
wooing. 

The sound of- her voice followed him into his 
gloomy house, and up the stairs to his fimereal 
study. 

He turned up the lights and advanced slowly to 
his armchair by the fireside. What a wonderful 
day it had been! How crowded with new sensa- 
tions! And instead of feeling tired, he was broad 
awake. He would have enjoyed a long talk. 

As he sat down, his eyes caught sight of his shoes. 

In a moment his thoughts were back with that 
woman on the stage whose beautiful face and sin- 
uous body had made him think of Helen and 
Cleopatra. 

"I have missed something in life," he admitted, 
and sighed, looking at his radiant shoes. 

He was falling into a melancholy reverie when 
he recalled some words of Mrs. Diggle about the 
duty of keeping young. He rallied himself. He 
got out of the deep chair and began pacing the 
room. After all, a man could make himself feel 
old merely by surrendering to the thought of age. 
What is age? What is time? He was wandering 
away into dizzy speculations on the fourth dimen- 
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sion, when his shoes flashed up to him a warning 
which drove his thoughts in the direction of Connie 
Hopkinson — ^that plump little soothing woman with 
the soft and comfortable voice, who, so Mrs. Diggle 
said, was over head and ears in love with him. 

We live only once. The lights are lowered; the 
ctirtain comes down, and then — ^no more sun, no 
more sky, no more sounds of the human voice, All 
the knowledge stored up in the cells of his brain 
would be as if he had never hived it there by in- 
credible toil. His experience would be wiped out. 
He would be as if he had never been. We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on. . . . 

Again the shoes interrupted him. 

Yes, it was necessary to keep the inevitable at 
arms' length. One must cultivate cheerful thoughts. 
Barnet was right in that respect. But the recipe 
of Mrs. Diggle was better than his. Instead of 
books, however cheerful, she gave him men and 
women — ^men and women determined to be happy. 
Contact with bright people — ^that was the secret. 

He took off his shoes. 

What was that she had said about a ponderous 
style ? 

He must read Voltaire again. 

It would be difficult perhaps to acquire a new 
style. Satire was a weapon which needed a 
dexterous wrist. Ponderous ? Hum, hum ! 

Without his patent leather shoes he felt powerless 
to resist the long-acquired severities of his mind. 
He turned out the light, and laid his head on the 
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pillow, conscious of short hair, but sadly conscious 
that Anno Domini could not be tricked by a barber. 
No, no: we grow old. Age is one of the 
facts of existence — ^age and death, death which is 
annihilation. 

He fell asleep thinking of the new virtue which 
must save enfranchised humanity from moral an- 
archy. He must give a last message to mankind. 
He must find a firm foothold for virtue in this new 
world of cataracts and torrents. . . . 

However, he dreamed of the dancer, and woke 
next morning with the thought of Mrs. Hopkinson. 
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CHAPTER XV 



THE MAN UNDER A CLOUD 

'* f WANT you," said Mary, in the arms of Captain 
* Stanger, "to tell me something." 






I want you to tell me nothing/' he replied, 
except that you love me." 

They were in a pinewood on the heath, through 
which, between high banks of orange sand, a single 
cart-track led to the property of Mrs. Figgis. 

The pink and splintered trunks of the pines rose 
up tp their spreading boughs and close-packed 
needles of olive green from an uneven but motion- 
less sea of bracken. Sunlight pierced this dark and 
silent wood on multitudinous spear-points, dazzling 
the trunks of certain pines, turning a cliff of yellow 
sand to fire, pouring into the pale green of the 
bracken, so that their stems looked transparent, or 
resting on the grey needles covering the motmd of 
an ant-heap. Save for these tremors of light at 
wide intervals, the wood was a sanctuary for the 
dusk of twilight. A sweet resinous scent himg in the 
still air. The few sounds that faintly stirred the pro- 
found stillness came from a distance which seemed 
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as remote as another world. One was conscious 
there of a cathedral repose and of a solitude digni- 
fied by a mystery so old and so sacred that it needed 
no ritual. 

This had been their trysting-place from the time 
of their first meeting on the heath, and it had come 
to possess for Mary the character of a shrine, 
a pagan shrine ignored by an industrialised 
Christendom, and left standing by a world that 
had long since flown from nature to the contagion 
of great cities. Here the lovers had paced in odor- 
ous aisles or stood beside some tree that was like a 
column, entranced by their love. 

Here in this silence and twilight, this stillness and 
sweetness, Mary had found her heart, and here, 
too, f otmd her God. 

All she wanted now was the assurance that her 
heart might beat for ever to this new music of love, 
and that her God would never more become to her 
three letters on a page of disputation. 

A certain distiu^bance had intruded itself upon 
her happiness, which had never perhaps seemed to 
her a wholly innocent happiness. This disturbance 
had come to her on the previous night. 

Mr. Bamet had been wonderfully charming. 
Their dinner together passed in anecdotes and 
amusing table-talk : then he played to her : then he 
read to her; and out of that reading had come a 
discussion which presently included the new spirit 
of change and question which, in Bamet's view, was 
disintegrating human society. 
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He had said to her : "People question everything. 
They question the fundamentals. Why, some people 
even question the greatest achievement of the human 
race — ^marriage. Marriage is an institution, not 
inflicted upon mankind, but one bom of centuries 
of social experience. It is man's noblest insurance 
against social anarchy, and the highest expression 
of his spirittial qualities as they operate in human 
relations. But people now speak of marriage as a 
superstition, as something that's in the way of 
progress. Lunatics !" 

These words had lodged in Mary's mind. 

While her distinguished father was cocking his 
opera hat over his eyes and looking at Mrs. Hop- 
kinson knowingly, she was lying in her bed wonder- 
ing why an unarranged secrecy had crept into her 
romance. Why had neither she nor Stanger ever 
spoken of telling other people that they loved each 
other ? Why did they meet by stealth ? What was 
the element of tragedy which sounded an obbligato 
all through the gladness of this so beautiful romance ? 

She had come to their tryst resolved to ask him 
why they should not tell the whole world of their 
happiness. 

"I do love you," she replied to him. "You know 
that I love you." 

Yorick sat on his haunches, with lolling tongue 
and blinking eyes, waiting for them to go on. 

"You can never tell me that too often," he said, 
and kissed her. "I am one of Jihose broken men," 
he went on, withdrawing his lips, but keeping his 
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eyes close to her, "who distrust themselves at every 
turn. Confidence has gone from me. As long as 
I live I shall be confident of nothing. Do you 
know that if I could be confident of your love I 
should be cured of everything else ?" 

"But how can you doubt me?" she asked. "I 
have told you that I love you, I who have never 
loved before. Why, you have taught me all I know 
of love." 

"Yes," he said, mournfully, "and there's some- 
thing else for me to teach you." 

"Teach me. I will learn." 

"It is easily learned!" he said bitterly. A sullen 
anger appeared in his eyes. Many a Kaffir had 
quailed before that look, fearing his lash. "This 
is what you must learn," he continued: "that it is 
impossible for a woman to love for ever a man 
whose life is lived imder a curse. She will love for 
a little; she may be faithful to the end; but love will 
turn to pity, and pity will have to fight for its life 
with contempt. There are men who should keep 
away from good women. I am one. I know my 
doom. There is no peace for me except in the desert. 
If you knew how I suffer ! If you knew how mad- 
ness blazes up into my dark mind, just as a prairie 
fire blazes up into the night ! I suffer tortures. At 
times it is tmendurable. You love me now : but if 
you could see me when the opening of a door makes 
me jump, and the suffocation of monotony chokes 
me — ^would you love me then ?" 

"Yes. Then. Always." 
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"Ah!" 

He kissed her, pressing her body to him, his 
hands clasped behind her shoulders. 

She was not wild with ecstasy in this embrace. 
It was maternity that strained into her lips, telling 
him with all the force of her being that she would 
sacrifice everything in the world for his sake. She 
longed to heal him of all his wounds. There was 
nothing she would not do to give him back his con- 
fidence. She herself would never be happy again 
till his life was wholly in her hands, to save if she 
could, to serve, whatever might happen, to the end 
of her own. 

He had lost his confidence, she told herself : that 
meant, his manhood. This vigorous, formidable 
man, so handsome, so impressive, so full of the 
sense of power, was in reality the shell of manhood, 
a shell occupied by a spirit that crouched, and 
trembled, and feared. 

As they were walking through the forest, hand 
in hand, Yorick searching among the ant-heaps for 
rabbit burrows, he suddenly asked her if she could 
imagine the agonies of an eagle which found itself 
locked up in a parrot's cage. 

"I have come to feel," he said, with genuine emo- 
tion, "that Mrs. Figgis is the world, and that she has 
put me into a cage, and that she is trying to teach 
me to repeat sentences of absurdity. I was born an 
eagle. Life here would make me a parrot. You 
can't imagine how I suffer. Do you know what 
she does to amuse me? She asks a lot of dull old 
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people to the house, who sit hke waxwork figures 
round her prim drawing-room, while some miserable 
old spinster on the music-stool plays the Moonlight 
Sonata. You should see their faces, their damned 
simpering faces, their faces that lie, their faces that 
would have the world believe they have loved and 
suffered and known the agony of life — ^these old 
withered liars who have taken all their romance 
second-hand from books and music, and whose only 
real care is the income tax Moonlight Sonata? Yes, 
that's how the divine madness of moonlight enters 
the closed shutters of their dusty minds — on the 
pretty-pretty vibrations of music !" 

He burst into a bitter laugh. 

"Imagine," he demanded, "caging up a man who 
has known the desert with a lot of old cats like 
these ! I want to scream. I sometimes feel I must 
smash up the room, pull their bands of velvet off 
their heads, and throw footstools at them — foot- 
stools, vases, tea-cups, and the pet-dogs on the 
hearthrug. 'Would you like me to play the Moon- 
light Sonata?' asks Miss Chip. *0h, yes! please 
do!' cry out the rest, suddenly animated, and sud- 
denly intensely hypocritical. Oh, they'd have you 
think they had all been Juliets to a score of Romeos. 
And then they settle down to look romantic, to 
appear sentimental !" 

He burst out laughing, a laugh that was almost 
joyous. 

She saw how it was with him, and asked why he 
stayed in a house which irked him. Why didn't 
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he leave England? Why not go back to South 
Africa? 

To the last question his reply was an exclamation 
of pain. She looked up at his face and saw that it 
was dark with suffering. 

"Have I hurt you?" she asked, and pressed his 
hand. 

For some moments he was silent, though he 
answered the pressure of her hand, as if to assure 
her at once of his forgiveness. Then he said slowly, 
"The gates of Africa are locked against me. It is 
only there that I can be happy. One day I will tell 
you what has happened. Yes, that is a part of my 
curse. Africa, my Paradise, is closed against me." 

She thought he must be speaking of some illusion. 

Before she could frame any reply to his words, 
he asked her: "Do you suppose I came tQ Europe 
to fight for England?" 

She looked at him. 

"Of course I didn't," he said. "I came to get 
killed." 

"Why did you want to be killed?" 

"Because . . ." 

She looked at him, he was so long silent. 
Yes?" she asked, very gently. 
Some other day I will tell you," he said shortly. 
Then he stopped, and stood facing her. "It is better 
for us," he said, darkly, "to talk of nothing but our 
love." 

"I think of nothing else," she said, softly. 

He brought his face nearer to hers, and watched 
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the movements of her eyes as they feasted on his 
strength and power. 

"For a little I am the whole world to you," he 
said, sorrowfully. 

"No, for always." 

"The whole world?" he challenged, sceptical, 
cynical, mournful. 

"The whole world," she replied, leaning towards 
him. 

"There is nothing you would not do for me?" 
His arms came about her gently, but trembled against 
her, and presently shook. 

'Nothing," she replied on his lips. 

'You will wake from this dream.'* 

'Only in the next world," she answered, and 
smiled, shaking her head, her lips brushing his. 

"No; in this!" 

Before she could deny his prophecy, he had kissed 
her into a daze. In that daze he bore her down- 
ward to the earth, bending over her as she sank 
into the soft ground and the fronds of the bracken 
closed about her. 

"Nothing?" he asked. 

"Nothing, nothing !" she whispered. 

She had come to this meeting with a rational 
question in her mind. "I want you," she had said, 
"to tell me something." The words now on her lips 
ended with the blind desire of her affections. "I 
want you." That was all. And that all had become 
the universe. 
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When they parted she could not meet his eyes, 
and could frame no words of farewell. His last 
kiss before they emerged from the wood had given 
her no pleasure. She wanted to be alone. She 
wanted to escape. 

Over the open heath she made her way to the 
road, trembling in every limb, her feet stumbling, 
her knees giving way under her. She felt sick. 
She felt — not guilty, not ruined — ^but miserable, 
wretched, sick. Her mind refused to think. She 
was still dazed, but this time the daze pressed 
against her with the coldness of a stone. Only of 
one thing was she conscious, a deadly sickness. 

Yorick went sorrowfully ahead of her, turning 
every now and then to look back, but never coming 
to her for a caress. Mary did not know that the 
dog had come to her as she sank down amidst the 
bracken and that Stanger had put him brutally aside. 

When her feet touched the road, which seemed 
to her as hard as iron, and powdered thick with a 
dust that rose to her nostrils and filled her mouth 
with dryness, she began to think. 

In a few moments she would have to face Mr. 
Barnet. Mrs. Raw might come to ask her a ques- 
tion. Clixby might be standing in the garden when 
she entered the cottage gate. 

Her hands smoothed her dress, and went up to 
her hair. 

She walked slower. Presently she stopped on 
the ridge, stepping from the road to a bank of grass, 
looked out over the wide country towards London. 
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A motor-car went flying past, but she did not turn 
to look at it. She stood gazing over the misty ex- 
panse of country to the distant horizon, thinking 
of what had happened to her, steadying her mind to 
bear the weight of this incredible reality. 

It was impossible to return at once. She tould 
not face the world. She had no eyes even for her 
own looking-glass. She had made a terrible mis- 
take. And she had come away with no assurance 
that this terrible mistake was not the irretrievable 
ruin of her life. 

The feeling of sickness grew upon her. 

Stanger suddenly became a sinister figure. The 
lover was dead. The suffering man labotu'ing under 
a curse ceased to exist. He came from imder his 
cloud . . . the seducer. 

She fought against the insistence of this thought. 
It was like iron. It passed from a thought to a 
conviction. It held her soul in a vice. She was 
like a creature caught between the teeth of a trap. 

Why all this secrecy ? 

Why was Africa closed to him ? 

Was he married already? 

Why, why, hadn't she asked him these questions 
before he left her? 

Again, sickness and a feeling of cold that was 
like death. 

How alone she felt ! 

A puff of smoke appeared in the far distance. It 
became a streak of snow that lengthened till it was 
like a long white cloud behind the trees. She 
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thought of her father returning from London. She 
would have to face him, too. A dull roar stole up 
to her from the distant train. He was coming back. 
The wheels of that train sounded the approach of 
destiny. He was returning, and the days would 
go on and on ... on and on . . . like 
the wheels of a train . . . till she knew her fate. 

Something touched her, and she started, uttering 
a cry. It was Yorick. He had lifted a foot as he 
sat beside her and had pawed her dress, pleadingly. 

She turned away and walked back to the cottage, 
gradually quickening her pace as she approached the 
little gate in its trim hedges. 

Peacefully the smoke of Mr. Bamet's chimneys 
ascended into the calm air. Thrushes and black- 
birds were singing in the garden. A sense of ever- 
lasting serenity greeted her at the gate. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A BOMBSHELL 

TF Mary returned with misery to Mr. Bamet's 
* cottage, so, too, an hour later, did her distin- 
guished and now degenerate father. 

Never did motor-car seem to its occupant to 
travel at a speed so terrific, and never had a shorn 
head felt to the conscience within so desperately 
criminal. 

As his train was'approaching Guildford, Mr. Napr 
per had surveyed himself in the long mirror under 
the rack, removing his hat for this purpose, and 
stooping down and leaning forward, with his knees 
buttressed against the cushions, in order to see 
whether his hair was truly so short as he felt it to 
be, and his clean shaven face so lacking in pro- 
fessorial seriousness as he feared it must be. And 
now in the hired car, which rushed the Surrey hills 
like a demon, poor old Napper, swaying this way 
and that, shaken all to pieces by a contemptuous 
yotmg chauffeur who carried a cigarette behind his 
ear and seemed to be as reckless of human life as 
the Prussian war machine, poor old Napper, I say, 
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thinking of what he would have to stand from the 
chaff of Matthew Bamet and the scandalised eyes 
of his daughter, felt as wretched and miserable as 
a defaulting bankrupt or a fraudulent solicitor. 

With astonishing alacrity for a man of his habits, 
he opened the door of the hot and smelling car 
directly it stopped in a cloud of smoke at Bamet's 
gate, and thrusting the fare into the hands of the 
grinning driver, hurried through the gate without 
a word, and was at the door and inside the cottage 
before the chauffeur had taken the cigarette from 
behind his ear. 

No sotmd of any kind greeted him in the hall. 
He placed his umbrella in the stand, hung up his 
hat, took off his coat, and stood listening to the 
strange silence. Not a sound of any kind ! He shook 
out his coat, pulled the sleeves down, and hung it 
up on the rack, greatly perturbed by the stillness. 

An uproarious welcome on the part of Bamet 
would have been better than this deathlike indiffer- 
ence of the whole cottage. 

Old Napper stood there, as guilty as a thief, think- 
ing what he should do next. He decided to get the 
worst over first: that is to say, to beard Bamet 
alone. He went to the door of the study, opened 
it gently, and peeped in. 

Bamet was writing for dear life at the table in 
the window. He did not raise his head, but, think- 
ing it was Mrs. Raw who had disturbed him, uttered 
an inquiring "Yes ?" and continued to drive his pen 
furiously. 
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"I'm back/' said old Napper, "but I won't 

inter " 

My dear fellow," cried Bamet, still writing. 
I'm delighted. Sit down. I won't be a minute. 
Just finishing." 

In a minute the verse was finished, and flinging 
down his quill with a delightful sense of success he 
rose from his chair and came towards old Napper. 

"I had no idea you were back," he said. "I never 
heard the car. Will you have a cup of . . . 
Good God, Nap, what's happened to you?" 

He had placed his hands on Napper*s shoulders 
as he suggested a cup of tea, but, beholding what 
had happened to his guest, he withdrew them sud- 
denly, stepped back a pace, and stood staring at the 
astonishing change. 

"How do you like it?" asked old Napper, affect- 
ing a swagger. "I thought I'd give you a surprise. 
In fact. Matt, I thought I'd give you an ocular dem- 
onstration of the success of your philosophy. A 
barber held the scissors, old man, but it was you 
who brought my grey hairs with gladness to the 
floor. Well, how do you like it ?" 

Bamet's eyes blinked with joy and his great chin 
wagged with a roguish delight. "When I get used 
to it," he said, "I shall like it tremendously, I'm 
sure I shall. But just for the present. Nap, it's a 
shock." 

There was a ring at the bell. 

"I wonder what Mary will think about it," said 
Napper. "I expect I shall take her breath away." 
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"I'm sure you will." 

"Perhaps I'd better go and see her." 

"Wait a moment; there's someone at the door. 
Well, well, I never saw such a change in a man. 
Nap, you've driven everything else out of my head. 
How does it feel, old man?" 

"Well, it feels rather odd, rather . . . well, 
rather naked. I miss my locks. Matt; I confess I 
do. I had got into the habit when thinking out a 
difficult matter of pulling them down over my ears, 
tugging at 'em like a bell rope till the answer 



came." 



"And the whiskers?" 

"The whiskers, also, had established a connection 
with the processes of my ratiocination. I used to 
stroke them, that is to say, run a finger down them 
when meditating a weighty statement. But I feel 
that I shall get over their loss. By the way. Matt, 
I've been thinking over my style. I suppose it is 
your ludicrous influence. I've come to the conclu- 
sion that I have been rather ponderous — I think 
that's the word. In missing humour as a fact of 
human experience, I have also missed the part of 
humour in composition. One can be too serious, 
too heavy." 

Barnet stood before his friend regarding him 
with amazement and delight, watching him, too, 
with the trained observation of a lawyer. He knew 
very well that his influence had had nothing to do 
with old Napper's shorn locks, shaven cheeks, and 
new ideas on style : it was a clear case of cherchez 
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la femme : the victory belonged to Mrs. Abercromby 
Diggle and to her alone. 

But Barnet had a new idea of his own to deal 
with, and therefore did not make an impetuous on- 
slaught of sincerity upon the obvious humbug of 
old Napper. This new idea of his required diplo- 
matic handling, for it was nothing more nor less 
than one of those revolutionary ideas which turn the 
world topsy-turvy and stand personality on its head. 

"Come into the garden?'' he said, suddenly. 
"Perhaps you'd better get a hat. You might take 
cold, old man, with^that crop of yours.'' 

They went into the hall together. As they took 
their hats, Mrs. Raw came sighing down the stairs 
on her creaking Jemimas. 

"Who was it at the door?" asked Barnet. 

"A letter for Miss Napper, sir," replied the sad 
housekeeper. 

Barnet said to Napper: "She is lying down; 
overwalked herself this afternoon." Then to Mrs. 
Raw: "How is Miss Napper?" 

"I think she seems a little better, sir. She drank 
her tea, but she wouldn't eat nothing." 

"Ah! Well, she'll have a better appetite for 
dinner." 

The two gentlemen went into the garden. 

While they were pacing to and fro on the lawn 
Mary was reading and re-reading a letter from Cap- 
tain Stanger, in which he told her to have faith in 
him, said that he would explain everything, an- 
nounced his determination never to leave her, asked 
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her to come to the pinewood at eleven o'clock next 
day, and counselled her in a postscript to bum this 
letter. 

Old Bamet told Napper as they walked together 
on the lawn that although it was very wrong of him 
to stay in London, nevertheless so happy had Bamet 
and Mary been together last night that he might 
count upon their forgiveness. 

"We had a dinner together," he said, "which was 
unspoiled from the soup to the savoury by any 
philosopher dead or living. After dinner we lighted 
all the lamps and candles in the dining-room, and first 
I played to her, and thei^ I read to her, and after 
that we talked. I never enjoyed myself so much. 
It was a night of beauty and delight. Before she 
retired we went into the garden and looked at the 
moon, and decided nemine contradicente that all 
accidentalists are Itmatics." 

"Hum," said old Napper, who was deep in 
thought. 

Bamet took that exclamation as a sign that Napper 
had surprised his secret. 

He fell silent for several moments, and looked 
towards the setting sim with a certain awkwardness 
on his face. It seemed to him at this moment that 
old Napper in making himself so young had ren- 
dered it difficult for him, Bamet, to regard him as 
a father-in-law. Confound the old fool, he looked 
positively yoimg enough to be Bamet's son. How 
• then was he to approach him as Mary's suitor? 
He would have given much to see tjiose dangling 
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locks about Napper's ears, and those thin strips of 
whiskers running down to his neck. He wanted 
Napper as old as Methuselah before he could break 
to him his astonishing news without disquiet and 
even alarm. 

The next thing was a jump for his soul. 

"Matt," said old Napper, taking his arm, "do 
you think that a man at our time of life ought to 
contemplate matrimony ?** 

As I have said, the soul of Mr. Bamet jumped. 
He was so full of his own idea, his revolutionary 
idea, that he thought Napper was speaking of this 
secret which somehow or another the old fellow 
had surprised — ^perhaps deduced from his pane- 
gyrics of last night and his present awkwardness. 

He pulled himself together. 

"No man is old who can laugh," he said stoutly. 

"Do you really think that?" demanded Napper. 

"Fm sure of it. Laughter keeps the heart young. 
The right sort of laughter keeps it not only young, 
but fresh and wholesome. No man is too old for 
marriage who has got a heart like that." 

"Well, this wants thinking of," said Napper. 
Then, pressing Barnet's arm, he added: "I'm very 
glad to have had this talk with you. Matt. I will 
speak to Mary. Ah, here she comes. Perhaps I 
shall have something to say to you when I have 
seen her." 

Mary, somewhat relieved by Captain Stanger's 
letter, had seen her father walking with Mr. 
Bamet on the lawn, and had felt that it would be 
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better to face him before meeting at dimier. So 
she had put on a hat and come down to the garden. 

Bamet inquired very tenderly after her health, but 
hastily, for he was now as nervous as a schoolboy, 
and then, forgetting to make any jest about old Nap- 
per's changed appearance, he went hurriedly within 
doors, leaving father and daughter alone in the 
garden to discuss the situation. 

It seemed to him that heaven had descended upon 
his cottage. Napper had plainly realised from his 
description of the previous evening that his feel- 
ings toward Mary were tender, and now intended 
to sound his daughter on the question. Surely this 
was to be a red letter day in his life. 

He went to Mrs. Raw and fussed her dreadfully 
about the dinner, which, he said, must be a wonder. 
He descended to his cellar and returned with a 
bottle of champagne. He went into the dining- 
room and examined the flowers, which were not at 
all to his liking. "Where's Clixby?" he demanded. 
"Gone, sir," replied Mrs. Raw. 

"He's always gone!" said Bamet, and went off 
with the key of the greenhouse to the kitchen garden. 

When he was satisfied with the preparations for 
dinner, he went up to dress, and from his window, 
which commanded the garden, peeped out at Napper 
and Mary. The old man looked serious, but Mary's 
face was smiling. As he looked at them, old Napper 
suddenly took his daughter's arm and walked away 
with her to the gap in the trees through which, over 
a sunk fence, one could watch the sun descend to the 
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Antipodes. There they stood, in a haze of lessening 
light, for several minutes. 

Mary was evidently self conscious when they sat 
down to dinner, and Napper was uncomfortably 
aware of Mrs. Raw's eyes fixed upon his head with 
a regular Scotland Yard scrutiny. 

"I feel," said Bamet, addressing Mary, "that we 
ought to celebrate the return of the prodigal with a 
glass of wine. I hope you will not think it a bad 
omen to celebrate this great event with a bottle of 
what young roysterers call The Widow/' 

At this old Napper dropped his soup spoon, raised 
his napkin hastily to his lips, and rolled his eyes to 
the ceiling. As for Mary she smiled. 

"You're too bad. Matt," said old Napper. "Upon 
my word, I never knew such a wag." 

Barnet could not for the life of him see any 
waggrshness in his reference to the widow, but 
observing Mary's smile he felt very happy and 
plunged into a sunlit sea of quip and anecdote. He 
said a score of good things on his own account 
and dished up a number of excellent anecdotes from 
his reading. 

The wine fizzed in the glasses, and Mrs. Raw set a 
turbot on the table that was cooked to a turn, with an 
admirable oyster-sauce to sharpen its royal flavour. 

"You remember what the great Bishop Butler 
said," remarked Barnet, "when a turbot which he 
had provided for the purpose was set upon the table 
after the christening of his grandson, the author of 
Erewhom. The cover was removed from the dish. 
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and the great bishop flung himself back in his chair, 
exclaiming 'Good God, Fanny ! It's skinned!' What 
a calamity ! Mrs. Raw never made such a mistake as 
that in her life, did you, Mrs. Raw ?" 

"I hope not, sir," said the housekeeper, "but 
how gentlefolk can eat the skin of a fish I can't 
think." 

When it came to a dish of cervelles de veau old 
Barnet told them of a nobleman's chef who had 
unwillingly left his lordship to fight against the 
Prussians in 1870. "Instead of making entrees," 
wrote the cook to his English master, "I now make 
sorties.'^ 

An excellent saddle of mutton followed, served 
with red currant jelly, Brussels sprouts, onion sauce, 
and potato snow. The wine tasted more excellent 
than ever, and the two elderly gentlemen rallied each 
other with a good deal of heartiness. By the time 
the dessert was set on the table and the decanter of 
old port was circulating, the physical atmosphere of 
the room was thoroughly prepared for confidences 
of the most intimate nature. 

Coffee came in, and when Mrs. Raw had retired, 
old Napper, who had refused a cigarette from Mr. 
Bamet's silver box, presently produced from his 
pocket a little beautiful case of gold with his initials 
at one of the comers in diamonds and rubies. 

"Good heavens, look at him !" cried Barnet. 

"A present," said Napper, smiling. "A very 
handsome one. It was given me to-day at 
luncheon." 
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"Mrs. Diggle ?" inquired Barnet. 

"No." 

Barnet looked at Mary, who had taken the case 
from her father and was examining it in her beauti- 
ful white hands. 

"What has come to your father?" demanded 
Barnet. 

Mary glanced up at Napper. "You had better 
tell Mr. Barnet," she said, smiling. 

Old Napper, who had risen to his feet to lift one 
of the shades and light his cigarette at the candle, 
sat gingerly down in his chair, spreading the tails 
of his coat as he did so; then reclining against the 
back, his eyes blinking, and his lips working, he 
shot a swift glance in the direction of Barnet. 

"Mary," said he, "approves." 

The amazement of Mr. Barnet cannot be de- 
scribed — only its physical manifestations. His eye- 
brows shot up to the top of his forehead, his eyes 
became like pins' points, and he went as white as 
the table-cloth. 

She agrees with you," continued old Napper, 
that a man is not too old for matrimony who has 
a feeling of youthfulness in his heart." 

Barnet never took his eyes off Napper's face. 
The old savant, who was now swaggering away 
like a young fellow of five and twenty, puffed at 
his cigarette, removed it from his lips with a wide 
gesture of his arm, and spoke in a languorous 
drawl. 

"I think she takes a sensible view of the matter," 
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he said, sliding down a little further in his chair. 
"And I should like to say this, my dear fellow, 
that your views of life, wrong as I regard them in 
some important particulars, have had a good deal 
to do with this happy event. As I said to you in 
the garden this evening, you have discerned the 
place of brightness in the universe, the value of 
humour. You have taught us both, I may say, to 
raise our eyes from the book of philosophy to con- 
front the living face of humanity." 

Here, to Mr. Barnet's confusion, Mary suddenly 
rose from the table to withdraw to the music room. 

"I think papa had better tell you the rest alone," 
she said, quietly. 

Bamet, napkin in hand, flew to open the door for 
her. She was pale and worn. A look of suffering 
had come into her face. He felt ready to burst into 
tears, and so utterly confused that he had not 
a single word for her as she passed out of the 
room. 

He came slowly back to the table, wondering what 
old Napper could have said to her, but wondering 
most that the old man should have spoken so openly 
at the table, in the presence of Mary herself, of this 
great thing which had come to him, this love for 
Mary. 

"She's a widow," said Napper, "but very much 
younger than your friend Mrs. Figgis, with whom 
you thought of tying me up, y(5u old rogue. In 
fact, my dear fellow, she's devilish young — ^so 
young that even now . . ." 
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"Stop!" cried Barnet, his eyes going like any- 
thing. His right forearm was laid along the table, 
the napkin grasped in his hand resting in his dessert 
plate. 

Napper turned to him with a look of surprise. 

"Who are you talking about?*' demanded Barnet, 
leaning well forward over his arm. 

"She's a Mrs. Hopkinson," said Old Napper. 

"Who is?" 

"The lady." 

"What lady?" 

"Why, the lady to whom I am thinking of offer- 
ing my hand, to be sure." 

Mr. Barnet remained looking at him for some 
moments, munching his lips, a fixity in his eyes 
which old Napper rather resented. Then he said: 
"So you're thinking of getting married?" 

Well, I told you so in the garden." 

'You did nothing of the sort." 

'But I did." 

I tell you," said Barnet, "this is a bombshell. 
You came down here with your hair cut, your 
whiskers gone, and you produce a bombshell at my 
table. I don't know what to make of you. Nap. 
Let's go into the other room. What did you say 
the name was ?" 

"Hopkinson," replied Napper, rising from his 
chair. 

"I can see it already in the Times : NAPPER — 
HOPKINSON. Good heavens! Well, well! 
Where did you pick her up?" 
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"Pick her up! Come, come, Matt, that's not a 
very pretty phrase/' 

"Well, how long have you known her?" 

Napper showed that this question was discon- 
certing. He parried it. "Mary knows her," he 
said, flinging his napkin on the table, and brush- 
ing crtunbs from his lap. "She seems to think it 
will be a very suitable match," he added, advanc- 
ing to the door, shaking down his trousers. "You 
must meet her. Matt. She is not so brilliant as 
Mrs. Diggle, but she's more restful — sl good sweet 
woman. With your permission, old man, I'm going 
to leave Mary with you for a few days at Easter, 
and join a party at Brighton which is to include 
Mrs. Hopkinson, when I shall make up my mind 
in the matter." 

Bamet had opened the door. He dosed it again 
at the conclusion of this speech. 

"You suggest leaving Miss Mary under my 
roof?" 

"If you don't mind." 

"Do you think that is a proper proposal?" 

"What do you mean. Matt?" 

"Well, do you think that it is right to leave an 
unmarried girl alone with a bachelor?" 

Old Napper caught him by the arm, and laughed 
very heartily. "What a fellow you are for your 
joke!" he said, wagging his head, and patting 
Bamet's arm. "Come, let us go into the other 



room." 



Bamet, following him from the dining-room, 
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cotdd have hit him over the back of the head. "I 
believe the old fool actually thinks," he told him- 
self, "that I am too old for Miss Mary." 

He stopped before the barometer and tapped it. 
"Hello," he said, "a falling glass. The fine weather 
is coming to an end." 

Napper drew to his side. "I expect you were 
only joking," he said in a low voice, "but in case 
you were not I may mention that I told Mary of 
my wish to go to Brighton and she expressed her 
perfect willingness to stay on here with you." 

"Well," said Bamet, "her grandpapa will be 
delighted to look after her." 



CHAPTER XVII 

IRRETRIEVABLE 

MARY woke next morning to a sound which she 
had not yet heard in Surrey — the long-drawn 
rustle of a heavy rain. 

The glass had fallen to some purpose. Those 
fiery clouds which had dazzled her eyes last night 
at sunset now were spread over the entire heavens 
in a curve of darkness. Not a flicker of sunrise 
showed in the east. Nowhere did the sky reveal 
itself. A depression that weighed upon the mind 
could be seen with the eye, and the freshness which 
rose from the loud sound of the falling rain 
presently lost itself in this atmospheric gloom and 
became the audible voice of that depression. 

Mary stood at her open window, looking out on 
the desolation of spring's beauty. The smooth lawn 
was patched with pools of milky water through 
which the smitten spires of grass appeared like pine 
needles. On either side of the gravel paths ran 
turbulent streams of water, spotted by the rain. 
The young leaves of hedge and bush quivered under 
the assault of the downpour, and from the boughs 
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and branches of all the trees incessant drops de- 
scended into pools of vibrating water, which already 
began to flood the black beds beneath them. 

While she looked, the darkness increased. A 
deeper greyness filled the sky and drenched the 
earth with its shadow. Nothing was to be seen 
beyond the garden. The wide stretching plain and 
the range of hills on the farther side of it, were 
blotted out in this universal greyness which closed 
in upon the garden with the merciless inhumanity 
of a prison wall. The cold of the wet air was like 
the coldness of a cellar. 

She had passed a broken night, troubled by no 
dreams, but fretted by interrupted sleep. She had 
fotmd herself again and again broad awake, and 
in that state had lain thinking with her eyes open, 
the watch at her bedside ticking with a rapidity 
which chafed her. When she fell asleep for the 
last time a robin was weeping in the garden and 
the darkness of the blinds was yielding to the grey 
of dawn. 

Now standing at the window, she welcomed the 
gloom, the rain, the cold, and the desolation of 
earth, telling herself that it would be worse for her 
sick heart if the sim were shining and birds sing- 
ing. Weak and heavy from her broken night, and 
sick with the thought of yesterday, she let her mind 
merge into nature's melancholy, glad only in this 
that life itself was sorrowful. 

The rain held. 

"There'll be no going out to-day," said Mr. 
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Bairaet at breakfast. ''This is what I call good in- 
door weather. It makes one value a comfortable 
chair, a bright fire, and an author who knows his 
buiness. Someone ought to write an ode to cats 
and dogs. How many happy days do we owe to a 
real good sousing rain!" 

He told them that the only thing which could 
tempt him out of doors on such a day as this was 
the certainty of finding old Clixby leaning against 
the door-post of the potting shed, smoking his pipe 
and watching the rain descend with a lugubrious 
expression of the deepest satisfaction. 

Mary had a better reason for going out of doors. 
Soon after half-past ten she put on a waterproof 
and went out into the rain, unseen by anybody. 
Yorick was in the study, occupying the hearthrug 
between Mr. Napper and Mr. Bamet — ^the one read- 
ing the Times the other A Bookman's Budget; so 
quietlyy however, did Mary cross the hall, open the 
door, and closed it after her, that Yorick remained 
with his head on his paws and his eyes shut. 

The air refreshed Mary with an instant lightness. 
The rain pleased her. She walked swiftly to the 
heath, lifting her face every now and then to the 
sky, liking the rain for its sharp blows on her skin. 

It was with difficulty she crossed the heath. She 
slid about in the clay, and plunged over her ankles 
into puddles, the rain meantime soaking her tam-o- 
shanter and running down her neck. 

She arrived at the rendezvous muddy, drenched 
and hot. 
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She waited there for a quarter of an hour, and 
then walked towards the pinewood. 

There was no sign of Stanger. 

At first she was miserably dejected, then angry 
with him, and at last angry with herself. "Of 
course he would not expect me on such a day. I 
was foolish to come. It was stupid of me. Well, 
IVe had my walk for nothing." 

But in spite of this conviction she waited about 
on the misty heath for another half-hour, and when 
she did at last reluctantlyy start back for the cottage 
she was no longer angry with herself. 

"He ought to have come," she said. "He must 
know that I am suffering. A deluge oughtn't to 
have stopped him." 

She walked slowly. Against hope she hoped at 
every step that he would still shout to her, and that 
she would turn and see him hastening across the 
heath, eager to tell her all he had to say. But the 
drenched and sodden heath came to an end, and 
she found herself walking with bent head on the 
road, the rain streaming down her face, splashing 
up against her ankles, wetting her wrists. 

"Why, my dear Miss Mary!" cried old Bamet, 
encountering her in the hall, "what on earth made 
you go out on such a day as this. You are drenched. 
Let me take off your waterproof. Water- 
proof be hanged ! There isn't a waterproof in these 
degenerate days that's worth a row of beans. Mrs. 
Raw, Mrs. Raw ! Here, come and help us. We're 
in a fix. My dear yotmg lady, you- must change 
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ever3rthing youVe got on. You won't allow me, I 
suppose, to lend you a pair of antediluvian slippers. 
No, I thought not ! Never mind, up you go at once, 
and change ever3rthing.*' 

After luncheon, at which Mary kept up her end 
with wonderful courage, the two gentlemen retired 
to the study and she to the drawing-room. In half- 
an-hour a snore issued from the nostrils of the great 
professor, and old Barnet, glancing over the top 
of the newspaper, saw that Napper's head was on 
one side, his mouth open, and his eyes closed. 

With great caution, Mr. Barnet lowered the news- 
paper, preventing it from rustling, and then took 
his pipe from his mouth and laid it noiselessly on the 
ledge of the bookshelf at his side. He waited a 
moment, watching old Napper with great keenness, 
then slowly got himself out of the chair. 

"Eh?" asked Napper, interrupting his snores but 
not changing his attitude. 

"Nothing, old man," replied Barnet, in a stage 
whisper. 

"Fm not asleep," said Napper, forcing open his 
eyes for a moment, but seeing nothing. 

"I know you're not." 

"If you want to talk I'm quite ready." 

"I'm sure of it." 

« 

The snores resumed their rhythmic ebb and flow, 
but old Barnet remained standing by his chair. 

It was not until the professor emitted a cataract 
of groans from his throat that Barnet ventured to 
go tiptoe to the door. 
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A delightful feeling of boyishness had come to 
him. Old Napper might go once a week to the 
barber, but he was ancient enough in all his ways 
to be Bamet's father-in-law a dozen times over. 

What a joke this was, stealing a march on the 
old duffer! How delightful it would be to spend 
the afternoon with Mary alone! He would most 
delicately explore that territory and endeavour to 
discover how the land lay as regarded her feelings 
towards him. Did she look upon him as an old 
buffer? He hoped not. If she could see him turn- 
ing the handle of the door with the caution of a 
burglar she would know him for a fine young fellow 
ready to storm any number of trenches for her 
dearest sake. 

He got out of the room without disturbing the 
sleeper. He closed the door with no more dis- 
turbance of the atmosphere than comes from a 
sigh. 

It was with a bounding heart and a smiling face 
that he entered the drawing-room. 

How cosy seemed this Ibw-ceilinged room with 
its little French windows now that it was occupied 
by a gracious woman ! 

Mary started from a chair by the fire. 

"Oh, you frightened me so !" she exclaimed, and 
tried to laugh. 

"Frightened you!" 

"I was sleeping," she explained, and stretched 
herself with a little shiver. 

"Oh, how stupid of me !" he cried. "I'm so sorry. 

14 
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But you — ^I hope you don't think my invincible 
youthfuhiess is the consequence of intellectual 
crudity ?" 

"Of course I don't" 

"Then, as a reward for such kindness, I'll tell 
you why I have never married. Would you care 
to hear?" 

"Very much." 

He looked at her searchingly, though his face 
was still playful with smiles, studying her eyes as 
he had often studied the eyes of a witness under 
cross examination. He could not be sure that she 
was really interested. He decided, therefore, that 
he would make a great effort to win her utmost 
attention. 

"Very well," he said, stooping down to pick up 
the poker. "First of all we'll be sure of a good 
fire. I couldn't tell you the story of my deplorable 
life before a sad fire." He stirred vigorously 
between the bars, heaving up the coagulated mass 
of black coal till scarlet flames shot up in a dozen 
places; he left the poker between the bars. "That 
would be too depressing for words," he said, piously. 
"It would depress you, I mean; and it would make 
me adopt a sombre tone, which isn't natural to me. 
Now for it." 

He sat back in his chair, and told her the story 
of his life — the story of his parents' self-sacrifice, 
and of his own long fight for success at the Bar, 
the object of which had been to provide his mother 
with comforts and luxuries in her old age. 
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"So you see/' he concluded, "my life has been 
cursed by good parents. Such were their virtues 
that to this day I can never think of them without 
an involuntary, an unpremeditated, an impromptu 
blessing uttering itself in my heart. I love them 
still. I still thank God for them. They are as real 
to me to-day as when they were living. One of my 
chief joys in going to heaven will be the opportunity 
of telling them how greatly I appreciated on earth 
all their love and self sacrifice. But . . . my 
mother cost me a wife! I was too busy looking 
after her to look after my future domestic interests. 
I made no insurance for my own hearth." 

Mary had become interested in his narrative, and 
said at the end of it, with real feeling, "But you 
don't regret it, I'm sure." 

It wasn't quite what he wanted. He would have 
liked her to say, "But you aren't too old to look 
for a wife now." All the same, what she had said 
did not displease him. On the contrary, it set him 
going on one of his favourite themes. In telling 
her of his past all the tenderness in his heart for 
that little mother who might have stepped out of 
the pages of Charles Dickens had revived with 
great power, and now Mary's remark opened the 
flood-gates of that deep emotion. 

He leaned forward to the fireplace, withdrew the 
poker, and stood up with it in his hand, looking at 
the scarlet end as it rapidly greyed in the cold air 
above his head. 

"A mother like mine," he said, earnestly, "is 
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the greatest of living souls. She surpasses all the 
men of genius. Her achievement is not intellectual, 
but something much higher, much more wonderful : 
an achievement in spiritual power. She had a love 
which enters into other souls and lives there, shaping 
them. I mean, her love was a living presence in the 
lives of other people. Was ? Did I say, was ? No : 
is. She has won her immortality. When I read 
some of the memoirs and diaries that are published 
now-a-days, when I see how mothers can neglect 
their children, can prefer crushes and race-meetings 
and card-tables to childhood, I am simply staggered 
by the boundless self-sacrifice of my mother. Ah !** 
he cried, turning to the fireplace, and laying down 
the poker with a rattle, "what a thing it is for a man 
to have a mother he can love, nay, but must love !" 
He looked at her closely. "What must it be. Miss 
Mary," he. said with great earnestness, "to have a 
mother one can't even respect T 

She went quite white, and started, and looked 
quickly away from him. 

He was overwhelmed with remorse. 

"I have bored you," he cried. "You are tired, 
and I have been rattling away like a hedge-preacher." 

"No, I assure you." 

"But I have! Why, I've even been brandishing 
a red-hot poker, like a down, like a clown in a 
pantomime : no, not like that — for a clown is amus- 
ing. I'm so sorry. I didn't mean when I began 
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She interrupted him, mastering her sick self 
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hatred, and telling him with a forced smile that he 
hadn't bored her in the least : on the contrary, that 
she was interested. 

He said he would leave her to Patchwork and 
Morpheus: but she begged him to stay, and so 
sweetly, so pleadingly, that he sat down again. 

He strove to collect his thoughts. 

"I suppose," he said, in a ruminating manner, 
"that it's your papa who has set me thinking in 
this channel. To make a confession to you, Tm 
anxious about his marriage. I don't like the sound 
of Hopkinson, and as for the hated name of Diggle 
— it makes me wriggle. I wish he didn't know 
those women. I hate that t3rpe, hate it. Those 
women are the enemies of motherhood, and the 
enemies of English character. There are too many 
of them about, far too many for national safety. I 
would gladly wring their necks. Without turning 
a hair I could cheerfully hang, draw, and quarter 
the lot of them." 

"You don't think that he is too old to get 
married?" inquired Mary. 

That was a nasty one for Mr. Barnet. It hit him 
a rare crack, not over the head, but over the heart. 
He had to think what to say. 

"Well," he managed to ejaculate at last, "that 
is a question which should clearly be answered by 
a woman. What do you think about it?" 

He looked at her quickly, and for a moment his 
eyes were as hungry as Yorick's asking for a walk. 

"I suppose he is rather old," replied Mary; "but 
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if he married a woman who could make him 
happy . . /' 

"Ah, that's the whole point," cried old Barnet, 
somewhat relieved. "It's the woman who alone 
can justify the marriage of an elderly man. I like 
to think, Miss Mary, that a man of his age might 
make the best possible kind of husband — ^gentle, 
patient, indulgent, and above everything else grate- 
ful. Gratitude is one of the noblest of virtues. 
But the woman must be a good woman — 3, resolutely 
good woman. Any other kind would be disastrous. 
As for a worldly woman, why, that would be a 
calamity." 

She nodded her head. 

"So I'm uneasy about your papa," he continued. 
"I'm not at all sure that you and I oughtn't to enter 
into a warlike alliance to rout his present intentions. 
He has had his hair cut. He has thrown his 
whiskers to the winds. All the evidence points to 
worldliness. And then — Brighton. She is going 
to Brighton. The spirit of the Prince Regent is 
still regnant in the King's Road. Is that a suitable 
atmosphere for a serious gentleman of mature years 
contemplating holy wedlock? I don't think so. I 
have the feeling that he is a bird who does 
not perceive the net of the fowler. Shall we warn 
him?" 

They talked till Mrs. Raw entered with the tea. 
With Mrs. Raw came a flicker of sunlight through 
the drenched trees, and in a moment all the birds 
in the garden were singing. 
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Napper entered the room, flushed from his sleep. 

"Have you, by any chance," he asked Bamet, 
laying a hand on his shoulder, "an edition of 
Voltaire's works on your shelves?" 

"Certainly not!" said old Bamet, with immense 
vigour, and delivered a violent attack upon all 
satirists since Juvenal, particularly French satirists. 

Napper called him an incorrigible obscurantist, 
and presently announced his intention of writing a 
volume to be called An Essay on the Present Stage 
of Human Knowledge, a work which he contem- 
plated executing with a somewhat lighter hand than 
he had hitherto employed, for which ptupose he 
desired to refresh his mind with the incomparable 
manner of Voltaire. 

"What size will your volume be?" asked Barnet. 
"I think I know. Three or four hundred pages of 
close print. And youll call it an essay!" He 
laughed with a good heart. "Do you know how 
I feel towards authors who go in for humbug like 
that ? When I get a volume in my hand that weighs 
half-a-pound and find the fellow speaking in his 
preface of 'this little book,' I chuck it to the end of 
the room, and ring the bell for Mrs. Raw to bum 
It. Take my advice. Nap, read Bacon's Essays. 
And read Shakespeare's sonnets. Brevity is still the 
soul of wit. Verbosity is mental clumsiness. It's 
an insult to the intelligence. There's no subject in 
the world that can't be fitted into a nutshell. One 
good epigram is worth a thousand pages of tortuous 
pomposity. Look at that rascal Rousseau. How 
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many pages did he require to overturn French 
civilisation? He did it with a pamphlet 1" 

One is sorry to say that old Bamet was talking 
for effect. His malicious design was to reveal in 
the favourable light of wit and playfulness, and 
against the backgrotmd of Napper's professorial 
antiquity, his own extreme youth fulness. The whole 
time he was speaking he kept glancing at Miss Mary, 
who was presiding over the tea-tray, striving to 
bring laughter to her sad eyes and smiles to her 
sorrowful lips. 

The fact that old Napper was cropped and 
shaven urged him to this onslaught. He thought 
to himself, "He's a German; he thinks an exterior 
discipline can take the place of an inward self-con- 
trol; he believes that an appearance of youthfulness 
is the sacred fire of youthfulness itself; 1*11 show 
him — ril teach him — FU make Miss Mary feel I'm 
a hundred years his junior — " and he fired away 
like a machine gun. 

But Mary sank more and more into a stupor. She 
ate nothing. She sat back in her chair by the 
table, her cup in her lap, her eyes looking across 
the tray to the fire, which Mrs. Raw had made up 
with a depressing amount of coal. Now and then 
she roused herself to listen, and forced a smile to 
her lips, or answered intelligently a question put 
to her by Mr. Bamet, but for the most part she 
surrendered herself to torpor, taking no notice even 
of Yorick who sat on his haunches at her side with 
his muzzle on her knee. 
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When tea was over, Barnet proposed a walk in 
the garden. This proposal was greeted with no 
enthusiasm, except by Yorick, who had learned the 
meaning of the word walk, and could pick it out 
of a sentence of fifty words. Napper said it was 
too damp for him in the garden, which pleased 
Barnet immensely. Mary turned a languorous head 
to look through the window, where Yorick was 
already standing with a great flourish of his tail and 
constant wriggles of his body. 

"Come along," said Mr. Barnet to Mary, not 
noticing her uncertainty. "We'll leave your deli- 
cate papa to hunt for Voltaire on an English gentle- 
man's bookshelves, while we two young things go 
out and worship God at the altar of the setting 
sun." 

She went upstairs to put on walking shoes, the 
grotmd still being very damp, and old Barnet, after 
letting Yorick out by one of the sentry box-windows, 
stumped off to the study to rescue his pipe. 

They had been walking in the drenched garden 
for some fifteen minutes, not very happily, for 
Mary did not respond as he could have wished to 
his speeches, when Yorick uttered a sharp bark and 
stood looking towards the garden gate. 

An irrepressible exclamation of pleasure from 
Mary caused Mr. Barnet to glance sharply at her 
face, at the same moment that he saw Captain 
Stanger appear round the comer of the house. 

The look of relief in Mary's eyes, the glow of 
pleasure in her face, told him everything, and he 
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called himself an old fool as he went forward as 
pleasantly as possible to welcome his guest and 
supplanter. 

He stayed with them only so long as politeness 
demanded, and then, saying that he must write some 
letters, withdrew to the house. He hummed to him- 
self, flinging out the dead ashes from his pipe, as he 
crossed the lawn to the French windows in their 
little sentry boxes. 

It rather added to his bitterness that Yorick fol- 
lowed him within doors, as if the old dog felt sorry 
for him, and did not like Stanger any more than 
he did. 

He entered the drawing-room by the window, 
stooping his head unnecessarily, and crossed it to 
the door, which was standing open. But here he 
paused. He was in no mood to face Napper. After 
a moment he shut the door, and turned slowly back 
as far as the middle of the room. 

Mary and Stanger were following the path to 
the shrubberies at the end of the garden. He saw 
them against a dark mass of leaves which were 
glittering in the pale sunset. 

He waited in the centre of the room till they had 
turned the comer of the path, and were out of sight. 

Then he looked into the empty bowl of his pipe. 

Yorick lifted a paw, and scratched at his knee, 
whining. 

He let his mournful gaze rest on the dog's plead- 
ing eyes. 

"No, old man," he said sadly, shaking his head, 
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"you can't fetch her back to me." A smile broke 
up the melancholy of his face. "She is irretriev- 
able," he said, and stooped down, patting Yorick's 
head. "It is I who am the stick," he explained, 
"not Miss Mary." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CAPTAIN STANGER EXPLAINS 

'*I KNEW you wouldn't get to the heath this 
* morning," said Stanger, as they turned towards 
the sunk fence. "Perhaps it was well the rain came 
down. It has given me time to think." 

He spoke in a low and weary voice which was 
heavy with sorrow, avoiding her eyes whenever she 
glanced in his direction. Mary felt that she could 
not say, "But I was there all the same." Her soul 
was strung to one consuming interest — his ex- 
planation. 

"I hope," he added, as they came to a stand- 
still, "you don't think too badly of me." The 
weariness of his voice was reflected in his face. He 
turned to her as if he wanted her to see the extent 
of his suffering. Their eyes met only for a moment. 

They stood a few inches from the botmdary of the 

sunk fence, looking over the superb stretch of open 

country far beneath them towards the gentle wave 

of hills which swerved up against the resplendent 

horizon. They were surrounded on either side by 

bushes htmg with innumerable drops of fire. The 
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air was almost noisy with the patter of raindrops 
from the tall trees which shut them off from sight 
of the cottage. Birds were singing and the heavens 
throbbed with the flames of stmset. There was a 
gurgle of running water in the meadows below the 
garden. 

Mary said — ^her voice, which was husky and un- 
manageable, trembling as she spoke, ''I have been 
longing to know what you have to tell me." Her 
eyes filled with tears as she forced this Uttle sentence 
from her lips, but she fought them down, and 
straightening her body, stood looking clearly to- 
wards the distant hills, her hands clasped behind her. 

"What I have to tell you !" he exclaimed in a low 
voice, bitterly. "That's not so easy, I assure you. 
And yet I don't know . . ." 

"Well, what is it?" she asked, gently. 

"First," he said, with a certain energy, "that 
my life is in your hands, to do what you will with 
it. Whatever you decide, I will execute, no matter 
what it costs. You not only have the right to com- 
mand me : I love you, and I cannot think of my life 
without your love." 

She was troubled by this strange assertion that 
he loved her. Was it necessary ? Was not the very 
emphasis he put upon that assertion a terrible insult ? 
She became cold in body, and cold in mind. She 
made a great effort and turned round to him, 
looking steadily at his face. 

He met her eyes for a moment, but soon looked 
away again to the vague distance. 
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The grief in his face did not seem to her quite 
real. There was something she knew not what of 
the theatre in his expression, and something in his 
attitude of despair and dejection which seemed to 
her like a pose. Her heart was conscious of a most 
embittering self -contempt. It became to her indeli- 
cate to speak to this man with the infinite intimacy 
that the situation required. She had sacrificed the 
very soul of her modesty to one who was morally 
and intellectually her inferior. 

"I think," she said,- looking away again, "that 
you should speak to me with frankness." 

"Ah," he said, with bitter quietness, "you are 
angry with me. You think ill of me. You think 
I am a scoundrel. But wait a moment. Remember 
that to know all is to forgive all. I have suffered 
the torments of the damned ever since I was a boy» 
You came to me, and I was in hell, and your love 
seemed to promise me heaven. . . . After all, 
one is only a man. It is human to err. It is human 
to wish to be happy." 

"I am not judging you," she said. 

"I feel that you have already judged me. I don't 
complain. It is perfectly natural that you should." 

"No ; I am only waiting for you to . . ." 

"Explain?" he asked mordantly. 

"Well," she said, her voice breaking a little, "why 
we should not tell people, and . . ." 

"I thought I had made it plain to you," he said 
huskily. 

"What do you mean ?" 
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"Well, I told you that South Africa is closed to 
me. 

"Yes, you said that, I remember." 

"It is closed by a woman," he said, fiercely. 

"I don't understand." 

"Well, I am married." 

She turned quite quietly, but as white as death, 
and looked at him steadily. "You are married?" 
she asked. 

"That is my tragedy." 

"Then . . . you are what you said you are." 

"What was that?" 

"Oh, never mind !" 

She moved away, but he caught her by the arm 
and held her. 

"Wait a moment. I think I know what you 



• mean." 



"Think!" she cried, with contempt. 

"Look at me!" he commanded. 

She obeyed, and met his gaze which was now 
stem and free of all the mistiness of makeshift. She 
found it impossible to look into those large and 
masculine eyes without a yielding of her will to him. 

"I didn't say that I was a scoundrel," he declared, 
with energy. "What I said was that possibly you 
might think me a scoundrel. But you shall not 
think me a scoundrel when I have finished with you. 
I am here to give you my life. I am here to explain 
everything. If you will consent, if you still love 
me, I will take you away, and we will be lovers to 
the end of our days. Now, listen to my story." 

IS 
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"Well, it is plain," she said in an even voice, 
"what we must do." She unlaced her hands at 
her back and took his arm, standing at his side 
looking down on the valley. "We must not think 
of the world. If we would save ourselves we must 
live as if the world had no existence for us." 

"You mean," he asked, with no very obvious 
pleasure, "that we must go away together?" 

"Yes." 

"The question is where can we go?" 

"Does that matter?" 
I mean, there's the sordid matter of money." 

She slipped her hand slowly from his arm. 
Yes," she admitted, "there's that." 

Of course, I'm willing to work my fingers to 
the bone for you." 

She was asking herself, "What manner of man 
is this?" 

"All the same," he added, "I can't help thinking 
that . . . Well, I mean, it might be wiser — 
I'm thinking only of you — ^wiser to wait until 



u 
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Suddenly it flashed upon her what he was trying 
to say. 

"I see," she replied, just able to say those two 
words. 

"I was going to suggest to you," he went on, 
doggedly, "that it might be well for you to see 
somebody. If you wouldn't mind going to London, 
I know a man who ..." 

"Don't!" she commanded, and caught his arm. 
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"Of course there may be no need," he went on, 
but she stopped him by the grasp of her fingers on 
his arm. 

He turned to her and she met his eyes* It was 
astonishing how calm her brain was, and how per- 
fectly secure she felt of herself in the midst of a 
matter so hideously indelicate that a few minutes 
ago she could not even have borne the thought of it. 
You realise," he said, steadily confronting her, 
that I am thinking entirely of you. For myself 
the temptation to go away with you is tremendous. 
It tempts me so that I tremble under it. To have 
you always with me, to be free of my hateful wife 
for ever, to work for you, to make your happiness 
my first thought and my one ambition — ^good God, 
can you imagine what such a hope means to a 
broken man ?" 

She was seeing now deep into his soul. 

"But, tempted as I am," he continued, "I must 
think of you, of what such a life would mean for 
you. I don't mean the hardships. Your soul 
would mount to meet those. I mean the world's 
finger of scorn. Suppose there were children. The 
day might come when you would justly reproach 
me — ^not, God knows, for your own ostracism, but 
for the ban on your sons and daughters. It's you, 
you at the end of your life, I'm thinking of, and if 
you doubt that, you doubt my soul of souls." 

It was impossible for her to doubt his soul of 
souls. She had seen it. It had become visible for 
her. Nay, unknown to him, it had lifted pleading 
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hands to her, and raised a d3dng face to her com- 
passion. There, behind the mask of this man's 
tragic countenance, was a soul that had once been 
masctiline and full of soaring power, but which now 
was corrupt with lying and hypocrisy, weak and 
enfeebled with miserable self-pity and pretensions, 
a soul of souls dying for want of courage. 

She took his arm and led him away from the sunk 
fence towards a path that followed the boundaries 
of the garden between trees and shrubs. 

As they walked away from the wall a wind rose 
in the west, uttering a low whimper, and filling the 
still sky with the sound of sighing. The bushes 
remained unshaken, and only the topmost branches 
of the trees trembled in the momentary gust. 

But as they walked forward, the sighing of the 
sky became a murmur like the noise of a marching 
multitude. Presently the trees sent up their answer 
to the sky. They had heard and were speaking 
back. A rushing sound filled earth and heaven, the 
raindrops came down from the drenched branches 
with the noise of a downpour, and the redness of 
the west became black with storm. 

"I want to tell you something," said Mary. 

"Tell me first," he demanded, "that you don't 
doubt me." 

"You have looked to my future," she said 
"Have you looked to your own ?" 

"Very often." 

"What do you see there ?" 

"Futility." 
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"Is that worthy of you?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Aren't you capable of better things?" 

"I am helpless," he said. 

"No." 

"Yes, helpless. Bound hand and foot." 

She jerked up her head with an energy she had 
never felt before, and speaking with something like 
passion, holding his arm firmly, told him that his 
soul was committing suicide. 

"No man is helpless," she cried. "None of us 
is bound hand and foot. There is always a door 
open in every prison. No ; there are no such things 
as prisons for the human spirit. Circumstances 
aren't walls, they are cobwebs. We make our own 
heavens, and our own hells. We can cross from 
one to the other with a thought — in an instant of 
time. We are free — freer than the birds, oh, ever 
so much freer. I am free now, and I am going to 
speak to you out of my freedom, every word winged 
with my love for you. Listen. You are not a 
prisoner. You are not bound hand and foot. You 
are a coward. Your soul is drugged with fear and 
cowardice. It is dying in a squalid wretchedness 
simply because you won't save it by one act of 
valour. But you shall save it." 

She stopped and brought him round to face her, 
disengaging her hand from his arm, and standing 
back from him the better to see him, the more to 
bring home to him his defencelessness. 

She had no thought of herself now. Her own 
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tragedy never for one moment crossed her mind. 
If she could save this man I If she could make him 
see, as she had suddenly seen in a flash of heaven's 
own light, that there is no law of God enjoining 
soul suicide, and no convention of man which is 
worth the price of spiritual freedom! 

She spoke boldly, with eloquence heightened by 
the sincerity in her face. The wind in the trees 
rose with her words till the swinging branches 
seemed to sound a diapason from the depths of a 
imiverse that calls to man for greatness and truth. 
They were drenched by loud showers of raindrops 
from these tossed and thunderous boughs. The 
darkness of the darkening sky broke upon them in 
wave after wave of advancing shadows. The power 
of the human soul in the midst of a vast universe 
grew upon them both with her words. 

Not tmtil she had converted him did the know- 
ledge that her own happiness was bound up with 
his decision cross the flaming field of her impas- 
sioned consciousness. Then, when he had her in 
his arms, and their wet faces were together, and 
their bodies seemed to sway in the wind, she knew 
that in saving him she had saved herself, and 
laughed as she kissed him. 

Her laugh was soft and musical, the laugh of a 
mother watching her child's smile ; but kissing him 
again and again it became stronger, wilder, reck- 
less. She put her hands to the back of his head and 
pressed his lips to her mouth : then holding his head 
between her palms, she forced it back and looked 
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in his eyes and laughed, and said beautiful words 
and laughed again, and kissed him again on eyes and 
lips and again laughed, straining herself to take his 
body into her own and to merge his life into hers. 

They were to defy the world. Freedom had 
blown her scarlet trumpets from the glowing 
bastions of eternity, and in that sublime sotmd of 
utmost liberty the world that they were going to 
defy shrunk and diminished to the pitiful dimen- 
sions of an ant-heap. They would fulfil themselves. 
They would drink the cup of love till it was drained 
of its last drop. They would eat the bread of 
liberty till the last crumb fell with them into the 
grave. Life was experience, and without freedom 
experience was blindfold. 

After all, what was it that they defied? An old 
woman feeding her caged bullfinch! Yes, Mrs. 
Figgis represented to them the world, the grotesque 
world of superstitious laws and suburban conven- 
tions. To think of fearing such a world! To 
think of sacrificing the ecstasies of happiness to such 
a ludicrous, such a grotesque, such a perverted small 
world! The great world! — ^the world of civilised 
men and women, with their political combats, their 
society scandals, their simperings about books, 
music, pictures, and plays, their brawls between 
capital and labour, their stammering philosophies, 
their apologising theologies, their vulgarising inven- 
tions, this great world, what was it more formidable 
than old Mrs. Figgis immersed in her housekeeping 
and diverted by her pets ! 
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To be afraid of such a world I 

Stanger's vigour was as great as hers. He 
realised that she had saved him. He was uplifted 
by her inspiration. His epic, his statute, his picture 
was already executed. There were no difficulties. 
How blind he had been! Why, the door had 
always been standing wide open. Let the wife who 
had trapped and enslaved him, try to bind him now ! 
Her money ? What was that to him ? Had he not 
strength of body, and force of will? Had he not 
now something worth working for ? 

The epic was finished to the last word. The 
statue stood before him with the smile upon her lips 
that was immortal. The picture hung framed upon 
the wall of his imagination. 

They were both of them filled to the limits of 
endurance with a happiness that had no language 
now but laughter and kisses. The wind roared and 
roared about them like a clanging: ocean, while the 
sky darkened over their heads like a judgment of 
the gods. They rocked with joy in each other's 
arms. The spray from the trees that swept against 
them in striking the one splashed back upon the 
other. Again and again they lifted their lips from 
each other to laugh, and the laugh ended in low 
murmurous sounds of tenderness which became 
kisses before they had ceased. How they looked 
into each other's eyes between their kisses! How 
their bodies pressed together ! How conscious they 
were of freedom ! 

"When shall we go?" he asked her. 
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"When you wiU/' 

"At once." 

"Kiss me again. We will talk to-morrow. Hold 
me to you. Hold me tight. Oh, how wonderful, 
wonderful. My darling!" 

Now, with the showers from the trees came rain 
from the heavens, and soon the pools of water 
showed once more on the lawn, and channels of 
water came sweeping down on either side of the 
paths. 

They took hands and walked back towards the 
house. 

At the end of the path they stopped and kissed 
again. 

"To-morrow on the heath?" he said to her. 

"Yes." 

"At eleven?" 

"Yes." 

"We will go to the wood, won't we?" 

"Yes." 

"There's nothing now can stop us?" 

"Nothing." 

They kissed and walked on. 

As they came out of the bushes they ran through 
the downpour to the streaming windows of the 
drawing-room. 

One of these windows opened to receive them 
before they reached it. 

Mary looked up with eyes half blinded by the 
rain and saw that the room was full of people. 



CHAPTER XIX 



A DROPPED CATCH 



MARY'S first feeling as she got to the French 
window concerned Mr. Bamet. "How old 
he looks!" she exclaimed to herself, and thought 
that perhaps the black sky accounted for the strange 
havoc in his face. A word that stuck in her mind 
concerning his appearance was the word shaggy. 

Then she saw a strange man smirking at her, 
and another man behind this stranger, and then 
two women in ulsters with motor veils streaming 
from coal-scuttle bonnets, and finally her father 
standing before the fireplace confronting these two 
women, whose backs were turned to her. 

Evidently Mr. Bamet had hurried to open the 
window, glad to escape if only for a moment from 
visitors who worried him. 

"Wet again!" he exclaimed, forcing a smile. 
"Well, never mind: Aunt Lloyd is wonderful!" 
The smile vanished, and in vanishing his face 
hardened. 

At that moment Mary saw that the two women 
were Mrs. Diggle and Mrs. Hopkinson. 

236 
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"I won't come in," said Stanger to Bamet; but 
Barnet insisted. She heard them arguing behind 
her as she stepped into the room. 

Mrs. Diggle ran to Mary on the tips of her toes, 
both hands extended, her head on one side, her eye- 
brows arched, the demurest of smiles on her Hps. 
"Saved! Saved!" she cried, "I thought you were 
drowned!" Her eyes took Captain Stanger in as 
she dragged Mary up to her and pecked her cheek. 
"My dear, he's most handsome : a man !" 

The low-ceilinged room was evidently not built 
for many voices. Each little group appeared to 
find it difficult to hear itself speak and not to want 
to overhear what the other groups were saying. No 
one sat down. No one was still for two moments. 
And all the time the voices were charging into 
each other and breaking up into ripples of laughter. 
I had a brain wave!" explained Mrs. Diggle. 
We were driving back from Winchester, all tucked 
up for London, when I said to Captain Droop, 
*Why shouldn't we go to see Professor Napper?' 
He said, 'Why not?' and got out his map. My 
dear, he's a splendid person." In a whisper she 
added : "Millionaire : Rolls-Royce car and a hateful 
wife: doesn't know what to do with his money — 
immensely clever." 

This was a long speech for Mrs. Diggle to make 
to one person in a room full of people. She patted 
Mary's hands, and went off to Captain Stanger, 
flashing unimaginable tenderness into the South 
African's eyes as she approached him. 
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Mr. Bamet came to Mary. "Do go and change," 
he both counselled and pleaded. ''These people will 
be here another hour. Ain't they dreadful?" 

But Captain Droop, with whiskey and soda in a 
tumbler, his bloodshot eyes flooded with whiskey 
and soda smiles, came up to Mary, in the lumber- 
ing, patronising, and indulgent manner of a mil- 
lionaire highly amused to find himself in a cottage, 
and began to address her. 

"What a jolly little place you've got here,*' he 
said. "Most quaint,, what? More picturesque than 
comfortable, perhaps: eh? You look quite wet. 
Been out in the rain? Queer how quick it came on !" 

Mr. Abercromby Diggle was trying to amuse 
Bamet, whose blinking eyes were on Mrs. Hopkin- 
son busy with old Napper before the fireplace. 

"I call it charming, perfectly charming r'cried 
Mrs. Diggle, swinging round from Captain Stan- 
ger. "It's just the very place I should adore as 
a country cottage. Captain Droop, you must find 
me a little pied-d-terre — ^no, no, not a ventre-d-terre 
— exactly like this. How I should love to furnish 
it ! And look at that piano ! It's miles too big for 
the room, but I'm sure it is out of tune, which is 
always so sweet in a piano in the cotmtry." 

She pushed her husband aside, drawing off her 
gloves as she went, and took possession of the piano. 

"But how lovely!" she cried, striking dramatic 
chords. Her fingers flashed over the keyboard in 
a run. "It's as sweet as a spinet!" she exclaimed. 
"Come, Connie, you must sing. Yes! I insist!" 
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"She sings awfully well," Captain Droop assured 
Mary, and turned to listen, drinking up his whiskey. 

"I couldn't possibly . . •" protested Connie, 
going to the piano. 

"No nonsense!" Mrs. Diggle was playing the 
catchy tune of a comic song. "Now, come along 1" 
she cried, and explained to the company, still play- 
ing, that the song was the loveliest little piece of 
rag-time ever composed. 

Mrs. Hopkinson sang this song in a soft, fluty, 
and seductive voice, smiling rather naughtily as she 
reached the last line in every verse, which contained 
a double entendre not too coarse for drawing-room 
consumption. 

She was loudly applauded by her fellow- 
travellers. 

"She sings a most delicious parody of Onward, 
Christian Soldiers/' explained Mrs. Diggle, "but 
I'm sure that would shock Mr. Bamet. Besides, 
we must be going. Yes, we really must. I wish 
we could take all you dear people with us. What 
fun we would have in London! Captain Stanger, 
you must come and see me. Make Crummie give 
you one of his cards. It is no use, I know, asking 
you, Mr. Barnet. Now I've seen your cottage I 
don't wonder that you so seldom come to London. 
It's adorable. I think you've made it perfectly 
charming. I should love to do things to your 
hangings, and to bum nearly all your furniture, but 
I love the place, and I envy you its possession. 
Now, Connie, come along. Dear Master, we are 
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counting the days till you come to us at Brighton. 
Captain Droop has promised to be your groom of 
the chambers, and we'll see that you have every 
luxury, and will provide you with every reason to 
believe in providence. I wish God would make 
Captain Droop His terrestrial viceroy. You've no 
idea what a genius he is at oiling wheels. Don't 
you think, Mr. Bamet, that when God made the 
world in six days He ought to have spent the 
seventh in providing inexhaustible oil for its gear- 
box? It was too bad of Him, wasn't it? — ^to rest 
on the seventh day. What are seven days to an 
I Am, with all eternity in which to take things easy ? 
But I can see that I'm shocking you. Come along, 
Connie. Good-bye, dear Miss Napper: you are 
looking all the better for country air, but don't let 
Mr. Bamet make you a Plymouth Sister or a Halle- 
lujah Lass. I adore the Salvation Army — ^because 
I love scarlet jerseys and brass bands — ^but I 
couldn't bear to see you in a poke-bonnet. Don't 
forget, Captain Stanger, you have promised to come 
and see me. I can see you're dever. Ah, you 
mustn't tell me ! And daring, too. All you South 
Africans are. But, oh, the money I've lost in 
Johnnies. Good-bye, dear Master. I'll send you 
the Voltaire from London. Captain Droop shall 
take it himself to Waterloo and despatch it by 
passenger train to-morrow. No: he'll love doing 
it. Now, good-bye : take the greatest care of your- 
self, and come to us at Brighton with a monocle in 
your eye and a white carnation in your buttonhole." 
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That night at dinner nothing could rouse poor 
Mr. Bamet. He tried gallantly to amuse his guests, 
but every effort failed, and with each failure he 
sank more and more into a stupor of irritable 
silence. Fortunately for him, old Napper was like 
a war-horse who has heard the trumpets from afar, 
and his discourse was chiefly addressed to Mary, 
whose good opinion of Mrs. Hopkinson he was 
evidently anxious to secure. 

When the coffee came he opened his gorgeous 
cigarette-case and passed it to Bamet. 

"No, thank you/' said Bamet, "I'll wait for a 
pipe." 

"I wasn't offering you a cigarette, my dear 
Matt," said the professor, "I want you to take a 
look at the verse inscribed on the inside." 

"Oh, I beg pardon." 

"I think it will help you to understand the good 
nature of Mrs. Hopkinson. Superficially regarded 
she appears light, trivial, flippant; but that, I am 
convinced, is merely a defence against the petty 
assaults of the world. She turns its troublesome 
annoyances on a shield of shining brightness. 
Quite right, quite right. But inwardly there are 
reserves of nobler virtues. She has depth. I am 
sure of it. That verse, for instance, is a great 
favourite with her. She calls it her profession of 
faith. No merely light woman would care about 
such poetry." 

Mr. Bamet looked up from the open case with a 
lugubrious expression on his mgged and careworn 

16 
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countenance. His eyebrows twitched a good deal 
as he fixed his cavernous eyes on old Napper. 

"Do you like this verse ?" he asked. 

"Oh, it's slight, it's . . ." 

"It's rot!" interrupted Mr. Bamet. Then, still 
holding the superb case like an open book, he turned 
to Mary. "You shall judge between us," he said. 
His face came forward, and his eyes squinted at the 
neatly engraved lines. He read aloud, slowly and 
thoughtfully : 



" So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind. 
And just the art of being kind 
Is all this poor world needs." 

"Beautiful 1" said old Napper, much relieved by 
the value Bamet's sympathetic reading had given 
to the words. 

Bamet closed the case, passed it to Napper, and 
turned to Mary. "Well ?" he asked. 

She was puzzled to know why he should find fault 
with the lines, which seemed to her true and simple 
and naturally expressed. 

"Beautiful!" said old Napper again and wagged 
his head oppugnantly. Barnet's sympathetic reading 
had given him a stronger feeling towards Mrs. 
Hopkinson. 

Mary smiled and shook her head. "I am no 
judge," she said, quietly. 

Bamet pushed back his chair from the table, 
rubbed his large hands over his face, as though he 
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were washing it, and suddenly looked up at Napper 
between the arrested palms, and said, "It's a lie!" 

Then he got up, stopped Mary from following his 
example, and excusing his behaviour to her, began 
to walk slowly roimd and roimd the table, his head 
down, his shoulders more crouched than she had 
noticed before. 

"And just the art — ^the art, mark you— of being 
kind (as if kindness could be studied, as if any 
kindness is worth a fig that doesn't spring naturally 
from a reverent, humble, and loving spirit 1) is all 
this poor world needs! All!" He fiung up his 
head. "All!" he repeated, and gaped helplessly 
at the ceiling, as if asking how such lunacy could 
be possible. "What!" he cried, standing behind 
Mary's chair, and confronting Napper; "isn't truth 
a need? and intelligence? and humility? and love 
of the beautiful? and hard work? and — aspiration? 
Do you think the world could be nm by kindness? 
Isn't it possible for kindness to make a sad mess 
of things? Those women who were here to-day — 
what is their value to the world? Come, Napper, 
tell the truth. Kind?— of course, they're kind. 
Kindness is the least of the virtues, hardly to be 
called a virtue, it's so often self interest in a mask. 
Kindness? — ^why, my dear fellow, it's, it's, it's 
merely one of the conventions. It's just a first step 
in sociability. But would you entrust the fortunes 
of humanity to women like that?" 

He continued his walk, much relieving Mary by 
the removal of his hands from the back of her chair, 
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which, unconsciously, he had shaken in the strength 
of his outraged feelings. 

"That sort of sentimental twaddle," he complained, 
angrily, and with irritation, "is so much petrol 
poured on to the flames of a burning house. It adds 
to the muddle-headness of humanity. It loosens the 
sinews of effort. It makes the problem seem easy. 
It isn't easy. It's deucedly hard. We're here, though 
you won't believe it, to earn our immortality. We've 
got to make ourselves capable of eternal life. Can 
that be done, do you suppose, without hard work ? — 
without hunger and thirst after righteousness?" 

He stopped behind his own chair, picked up his 
napkin from the seat, and throwing it on to his 
dinner plate, continued as follows : 

"I believe in struggle, in effort, in standards. I 
believe in high intelligence, in a remorseless devo- 
tion to truth, in feeding the imagination with all 
that is pure, holy, beautiful, strong, in longing after 
perfection, in reverence and humility — ^the utmost 
humility. And so, Napper, I not only dislike that 
verse ; I hate those women. Hate ? I'd bum them. 
Come along : let's go into the other room." 

As they followed Mary across the hall, old Nap- 
per took Bamet's arm and expostulated with him 
for his criticism on the verse. After all, four lines 
could not say everything. 

"I'm not so sure," said Bamet; "in any case, 
one line can tell a thumping lie." 

"And I think," continued Napper, "that you are 
altogether too severe on those ladies." 
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"Faugh 1 how the room smells of them!" cried 
Barnet, entering the drawing-room. "It reeks of 
some disgusting scent. I'm sure they've dropped 
their horrid powder all over my dear old carpets. 
Miss Mary, would you mind if I opened a window ?" 

Napper went to his daughter and slightly jerking 
his head towards the outline of Bamet's large body 
behind the blind, whispered, "Something has upset 
him 1" 

The window opened with but little noise, and 
instantly a delicious feeling of fresh air entered the 
room. 

"How nice that is," said Mary, who was sitting 
by the fire and had taken up her needlework. 

"The stars are shining," said Barnet, coming from 
behind the blind which fell back with a subdued 
knock and then blew into the room with a rustle and 
crackle of its white linen ; "mistily, but they're there 
— Mars, Venus, Orion, all the lot of them. Those 
women tan obscure the moral law within, but they 
can't put out Hesperus and Jupiter even on a damp 
night. Nap, old man, you mustn't marry Hopkinson. 
I couldn't bear it." 

He walked over to the hearth, and poked up the 
fire. 

"I could not," he said, turning round, and brush- 
ing his hands together, "bear her as my cook : she 
would be simply awful as Miss Mary's stepmother. 
My dear fellow, you'd find her insupportable in a 
week's time. Think of listening to her conversation 
for a week — ^a whole week! Think of the people 
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she'd ask to your house 1 Would you like Droop at 
your dining-table ? Could you stand Droop in your 
study? Would you like Droop dropping in at all 
hours to ask after Mrs. Napper's complexion ? No, 
Nap, no. My dear old fellow, pull yourself to- 
gether. The art of being kind will ruin you. Take 
thought. Appeal to reason. Think of Miss Mary !" 

Napper was standing beside the piano. He did 
not look at Bamet. His eyes were directed towards 
the fire. The noise of the agitated blind filled his 
ears and gave him the unpleasant conviction that 
the room was cold. He was thinking whether there 
might not be some value in the words of Barnet, 
however wild they were — ^wild and whirling. After 
all, marriage is a terrible adventiu'e. Yes, he would 
admit that. He advanced slowly to the hearth. 

Mary looked up from her needlework and watched 
him. 

"You're too good for such creatures," said Bamet, 
his eyes on Mary's needlework. "With all your 
faults. Nap, you aren't disreputable." 

"That is a hard word," exclaimed Napper, pulling 
his coat-tails apart as he sat down. "You speak of 
those ladies, Bamet, as if they were bad women." 

"They are worse than bad women," said Barnet. 

"Come, come!" 

"Much worse. Bad women are warnings. Women 
like those are snares. They do more harm, keeping 
all the commandments, than bad women do break- 
ing as many as you like. Yes, I mean it. They 
lower the standards of the normal. They degrade 
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right. They darken wisdom. Women like your 
friends, Napper, are poisonous. They corrupt the 
mass. They vulgarise the average. If they were in 
the gutters I'd say nothing about them. But they're 
in the drawing-room. They . . . Well, they're 
traitors. England has no worse enemies. They'll 
pull us down, old man, as surely as Samson pulled 
down the pillars at Gaza." 

Napper crossed one leg over the other, brought 
the points of his fingers together, and suggested that 
before they continued this discussion it might avoid 
colds, asthma, influenza, and rheumatism if Barnet 
shut the window. 

The window was accordingly shut, and returning 
from the still and peaceful blind, Barnet apologised 
to Mary for the strong language in which he had 
spoken of Diggle, Hopkinson, and Company. 

"The truth is," he said, going to the piano, and 
sitting down at the keyboard, "that I feel very 
strongly in this . . ." He uttered a cry, and 
got quickly to his feet. "Ah !" he exclaimed, "here 
is the beastly cause of the odious atmosphere !" 

He held up a lady's vanity-bag which had been 
lying on one of the fretted brackets beside a candle- 
stick. 

"Take it!" he cried, advancing to Napper with 
the offending bag held at arm's length between 
thumb and index. "Take it, my dear fellow. Let 
it comfort you for the absence of the owner." He 
swung it into Napper's lap. "Nurse it. Sniff it. 
Open it. You'll find a powder puff inside — ^scented. 
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Powder your old jowl with it! FII play a little 
Purcell while you dream of fox-trotting with Hop- 
kinson. Perhaps one of your love letters is inside. 
Worse; there may be one from an unknown rival. 
Open it, Romeo; open it, Othello 1 FU lend you a 
pillow when you want one. By George, you shall 
have my own bolster." 

He laughed and returned to the piano. 

"Wouldn't it be a good thing," he asked, "now 
that Fve shut the window, if I turned up the lamps 
till they smoked? There's nothing like a good 
stneech to kill otto of Jezehel. Never mind, we'll 
banish Maida Vale with dear old Purcell." 

He played for a long time, and during one of the 
intervals between his pieces Napper left the room to 
read in the study, carefully depositing the vanity 
bag on the mantelpiece. 

Some minutes later, in another pause, Bamet, 
with his hands in his lap, looked towards Mary and 
expressed the hope that she was on his side in this 
desperate campaign against her father's doting 
delusion. 

She replied, without lowering her needlework, 
that she had an uneasy feeling about the contem- 
plated marriage. 

Bamet, thus encouraged, rose from the music- 
stool and advanced to the hearth, sitting down in 
Napper's chair. 

He began to speak with unusual earnestness. He 
spoke of marriage as a most sacred thing. He 
declared that the morals of a state were the morals 
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of its womanhood. He said that women could not 
set too high ideals, and that flippancy towards 
serious matters was like a malignant growth in the 
body of society. 

In a few moments Mary ceased to think of the 
world which she and Stanger were going to defy 
as an old woman attending to a pet bullfinch. It 
became for her, slowly at first, but in the end with 
overwhelming swiftness, the heroic struggle of an 
immemorial purpose in the universe. A spirit existed 
in the world which demanded loyalty of all human 
creatures — ^loyalty to laws which, however hardly 
they may press on the individual, are neverthe- 
less essential to the saving health of the whole 
race. 

This, then, was the world she intended to defy — 
this holy spirit wrestling with animal man for the 
creation of a soul ! 

Her heart sunk within her. She could not see 
clearly the silken threads she was stitching into a 
pattern. The design became clouded and confused. 
The needle gleamed in the firelight like a splinter 
of steel that had pierced her mind, leaving there 
just the same spreading tenderness which a splinter 
of wood leaves in the finger from which it has been 
extracted. 

She lowered the work to her lap, and lying back 
in the chair and drawing her thimble from her 
finger, closed her eyes. 

After all, it was a difficult thing to run away 
from civilisation. To defy the world is like defying 
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a mountain. To seek liberty may be to find Siberia. 
She felt dismally cold. 

He was speaking to her now of the English 
gentleman, the English gentleman as he is exhibited 
to us by such novelists as Sir Walter. 

With the poker swaying in his hand, and leaning 
forward in his chair towards the fire, Bamet said 
that whatever one might think of clericalism and 
theological dogmas, certain it was that Christianity 
had had something to do with the shaping of Eng- 
lish character. The marks of an English gentle- 
man, he said, were loyalty to the rules, an absolute 
sense of fair play, gentleness and consideration 
towards others, a chivalrous reverence for women, 
and devotion to duty. 

"I am convinced from my reading, and from my 
experience of men," he said, quietly, "that the 
noblest type of Englishman in recent years is the 
creation of three things, a good mother, the Bible, 
and Sir Walter. With the Bible I include the 
prayer-book, because of its beautiful collects. To- 
day those three influences are dead and done for. 
The good mother is out of fashion. The Bible is 
never read. Sir Walter is left on the top shelf. 
What sort of Englishman will result? He will be 
the product of the cinema, the gramophone, and 
Mrs. Abercromby Diggle." 

Mary opened her eyes and sat forward in her 
chair, looking into the fire. "I suppose," she said, 
quietly, putting her thimble on and off her finger, 
"that the soul naturally craves for liberty. 
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Liberty is essential, I mean, to experience and 
development." 

"I am not speaking of liberty/' he said, laying 
down the poker. "I am speaking of anarchy." 

"But can there be liberty where life is crushed by 
laws which seem to have no reason ?" 

"I should not say so. What laws do you mean?" 

She sat back in her chair, and began to arrange 
her needlework. She was silent. 

"I always rejoice," he said, "when I hear that 
extraordinarily fine paradox in the prayer-book — 
whose service is perfect freedom. The higher we 
mount the more exacting are the demands of con- 
science. An elementary person, a savage for 
example, is conscious of only a few demands on 
his loyalty : but a saint of ten million. What laws 
were you thinking of ?" 

With difficulty she spoke of the marriage law, 
making marriage seem a trap in which youth was 
caught at the very threshold of experience and im- 
prisoned for life. Where was liberty of spirit there ? 
Where was any hope of happiness or joy — ^joy surely 
being one of the most fertile fields in the adventure 
of the human soul ? 

He agreed. 

"All the same," he said, "isn't it only a low ideal 
of love that makes marriage a prison instead of a 
heaven? I think so. It isn't the institution that's 
wrong, but the atmosphere of the time. I may be 
wrong, but I find myself unable to think of a civi- 
lised community without marriage. Can you think 
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of a state without homes ? Can you imagine a nation 
whose posterity is brought up in communal nur- 
series? For myself, I see as clear as daylight that 
the one strong centre of civilisation is the good 
mother. Think about it. Make the thing prac- 
tical. Would you recommend any woman of your 
acquaintance to break that law?'' 

Mary nodded her head hastily, as if to acknow- 
ledge his point, and bent to work over her sewing ; 
how her fingers trembled, how sick she felt in brain 
and heart ! 

He quoted to her a letter written by William 
James to his wife from Germany in which the psy- 
chologist had said that the deepest impression made 
upon his mind came from the indefatigable labours 
of old wrinkled peasant women, striding like men 
through the streets, dragging their carts or lugging 
their baskets, minding their business, seeming to 
notice nothing, in the stream of luxury and vice, 
but belonging far away, to something better and 
purer. "Their poor, old, ravaged, and stiiFened 
faces, their poor old bodies dried up with ceaseless 
toil, their patient souls, make me weep. 'They are 
our conscripts.' They are the venerable ones whom 
we should reverence. All the mystery of womanhood 
seems incarnated in their ugly being — the Mothers ! 
the Mothers ! Ye are all one." 

The mystery of womanhood — ^he harped on that 
till Mary felt her heart breaking. 

He spoke, too, of the mothers in the village, and 
assured her that he knew cottage women who could 
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scarcely spell and who knew nothing whatever of 
science and philosophy, nothing, nothing, nothing, 
whose characters were nevertheless far superior in 
pure beauty and nobleness to the characters of many 
famous people he knew in London. 

"We forget !" he complained, almost angrily, "that 
the universe doesn't want our pitiful little talents or 
our absurd little bits of knowledge, but our char- 
acters. That's what nature is after — ^human 
character." 

He pointed to her needlework. "My dear Miss 
Mary," he said gently, "we must have a pattern if 
we are to produce in life something more than a 
cubist's nightmare. What would be the use of the 
labour of the silkworm if you did not know what 
you were trying to produce with that little needle? 
What is nature aiming at? Surely we must know 
that before we can be useful. How are we to know ? 
We have only to ask ourselves at each step, Is this 
my highest? Every prick of the conscience is the 
needle running into our fingers and telling us to 
stick to the pattern." 

The door opened and Napper came slowly, 
majestically, into the room. He had not been 
reading : he had been thinking. 

Bamet swung round and exclaimed, ". . . but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away !" 

He got up and faced towards Napper, who had 
come to a standstill with slightly elevated eyebrows. 
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Still preaching, Matt?" asked the professor. 
My text, dearly beloved brethren," replied Bamet, 
is taken from the gold and jewelled cigarette case 
of Professor John Newton Napper, O.M., F.R.S., 
et cetera, et cetera, where it is written: 'And just 
the art of being kind is all this poor world needs.' " 
He repeated these words in the unctuous tones of a 
professional preacher, laying an oily emphasis on 
the word all. 

"Ah, you can't leave that alone," said Napper. 

"No more can you, you old rascal," said Bamet. 
"I know what you've come back for. Here it is. 
. . . Take it." 

He turned to the mantelpiece, picked up the vanity 
bag, and slung it in the direction of Napper. The 
great professor failed to effect the catch. Bang 
went the bag on the floor. 

"Butter-fingers!" cried Bamet, with a burst of 
cheerful laughter. Then to Mary, in a stage whisper, 
"Let's hope it's an omen." 

But Mary did not smile. Her face was white, 
and her eyes were staring straight before her with a 
look of fear. 



CHAPTER XX 

ANTI-CLIMAX 

ON the following day, Mr. Napper told Mary that 
he wished to speak to her, and after breakfast 
they met in the drawing-room. He complained that 
the room was cold, and stirred up a lazy fire with a 
rather petulant annoyance. 

It was a day of drizzle, with occasional bursts of 
wind which brought more rain for a moment, but 
passed leaving an almost still sky to water the 
earth at its melancholy leisure. 

Mary kept her eye on the clock as her father was 
speaking. 

He began by asking her frankly for her true 
opinion of Mrs. Hopkinson, and when Mary said 
that on the whole she rather doubted the ability of 
that lady to fill the role of a great savant's chate- 
laine, he confessed that Bamet had made him a 
little doubtful on the subject. 

"Still," he said, "I don't intend that he should 
intimidate me. Both those ladies are kind and 
amusing. However, I admit that marriage is a 
question which demands grave consideration." 

255 
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He drew his chair nearer to the fire, shivered 
with cold, and took his handkerchief from his 
pocket. 

It seemed that he had passed a bad night. He 
had been kept awake by the agitation of his brain. 
Mrs. Hopkinson, however, was only a part of that 
agitation. There was his work to be considered. 
Einstein had introduced a new factor into the prob- 
lem of philosophy. Napper was inclined to feel that 
Bamet's influence had not been good for a calm 
consideration of this new factor. He did not wish 
to leave the world with a series of books which 
seemed now as if they might become absolete in a 
few years. He had a desire to serve posterity. He 
had the ambition before he passed away to write 
one book at least which would afford definitive 
guidance to the perturbed and bafiled mind of 
investigating man. 

Would it not be wiser, then, to return to London ? 
They had perhaps, been long enough in the 
country. No doubt she could protect him from 
Mrs. Diggle and Mrs. Hopkinson, if it were neces- 
sary. Those ladies would soon leave him alone when 
they found that he was unable to see them. He 
wished to return to philosophy. He wished to put 
Bamet out of his mind, as well as Mrs. Hopkinson 
and Voltaire. He wished to get back to the old 
ways of his life. Later they could discuss the grave 
question of a second marriage. 

At the end of this pronouncement the professor 
sneezed, once, twice, thrice — ^and the third sneeze 
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shook him like an earthquake, so that all his bones 
seemed to rattle in his body. 

Mary, too, had passed a bad night. In long in- 
tervals of painful sleeplessness she had endeavoured 
to visualise her future. At one moment she had 
seen herself with Stanger, outlawed by the world: 
at the next, shut up with her father in Taviton 
Street, the close prisoner of passionless monotony. 
Every now and then she found herself crying to 
the heavens out of the depths of her wretchedness 
that there should be no child. 

The wonderful rapture of her last encounter with 
Stanger had burnt itself clean out. For some rea- 
son which refused to articulate itself she doubted 
that his soul had been saved by her entreaty. Strive 
as she might she could not recover her admiration 
for this man. The only feeling she had for him 
now was one of uneasiness. His character refused 
to shape itself in her imagination with any sharp- 
ness of outline. To think of him was to see a 
blurred image that shifted with the shadows of her 
passing thoughts. There was nothing in his nature 
to which her affections could grapple themselves. 
He became for her, as she lay sleepless in the dark- 
ness of her room, like one of those spots of light 
which the closed eyes reveal to us after looking on 
a bright object, luminous spots that will not keep 
still, will not remain stedfast, but which ascend out 
of the range of vision, suddenly return again to con- 
front the nerve of seeing, and again climb out of 
sight. 

IT 
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Mr. Bamet had been awkward and silent at break* 
fast. So, too, had been her father. She felt that a 
misunderstanding had arisen, and that Mr. Bamet 
would now be as glad to get rid of his guests as they 
would be relieved to make an end of their visit. She 
was not, therefore, surprised by her father's proposal 
that they should return to Taviton Street, but she 
felt that its utterance had brought her own affairs 
to a crisis. 

She glanced at the clock while her father was 
sneezing with violence into a handkerchief that shook 
in his hands with a commotion of panic. It was 
getting late for the rendezvous. 

"I hope you haven't taken cold," she said, as he 
sat back at last gasping in his chair. 

He was too far gone for speech. 

*'I am going for a walk," she announced, "and 
I will think over what you have said. We can talk 
again when I return." 

As well as the state of his throat would allow he 
expressed surprise that she should go out of doors 
on such a day, and presently said that he did not 
wish to be left alone with Bamet. It was almost 
a command for her to stay. 

"You really do seem to have a cold," she said, 
"why not go to bed ? It is always wise to take these 
things early." 

The end of it was that she thoroughly frightened 
the old man, and that he went upstairs to his bed- 
room convinced he was on the verge of a serious 
illness. 
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"Tell Barnet I've had a bad night," he said, "or 
else he'll be coming up to see me. Say that I'm 
going to get a little sleep." 

Mary delivered this message to Barnet whom she 
found writing at his table in the window, and who 
made no offer to accompany her when she said that 
she was going for a walk. He went with her into 
the hall, fetched her warm waterproof from the 
kitchen, helped her into it, and saw her out of the 
door. 

He stood for a few minutes in the hall, after the 
door had closed, watching through the glass panels 
her figure disappear into the midst of the drizzle and 
old Yorick leaping about her with joyous barks. 
Then he went back to the study, filled his pipe and 
sat down to his writing. "Silly old fool," he said 
bitterly, and made a grimace. 

Captain Stanger had not passed a bad night ; he 
had, indeed, eaten an excellent dinner, gone early 
to bed, and slept dreamless till morning. But he 
might just as well have been tortured by sleepless- 
ness for the state of his feelings on the following 
morning. 

He was in the worst possible humour. Life was 
his enemy. Whatever he did turned out badly. 
Here was another kettle of fish! All very well to 
say. Defy the world. It took some doing that did. 
For one thing it meant hard work, devilish hard 
work. 

He couldn't see himself the father of a large 
family, slaving away at some monotonous task 
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which left him no time for reading and no oppor- 
tunities for peace. Nature had clearly meant him 
for solitude. He liked being alone. He was always 
at his best when he was alone. If it wasn't for 
people he could be happy. People tempted him. 
He damned women with a particular damnation. 
If he had never seen a woman ! 

After all he had some excuse for wishing to break 
with Mary. His nerves had given way in the war. 
It wasn't fair to call upon him for courage. It 
might mean death, or madness, if he shouldered 
some new and heavy responsibility and came to a 
violent break with his wife. The doctors had pre- 
scribed absolute peace, freedom from all worries, 
and congenial employment. What, then, could 
happen to him as the penniless husband of an un- 
married wife wandering about the world in search 
of work? 

If only he could persuade her to go and see that 
doctor in London. A few hours in a nursing home, 
electric massage for a very common complaint with 
women, and there would be no need for this awful 
upheaval. 

They met on the heath, two mournful figures in 
dripping waterproofs, the sodden and depressed 
Yorick going on before them to the pinewood with 
the air of a verger conducting a bishop to the pulpit. 

Both of them knew at once what "had happened. 
Both of them felt it would be foolish to attempt a 
romantic enthusiasm. Nature was against them. 
The world was employing the deadliest of its 
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weapons against their happiness — a complete in- 
difference to their future. 

He began by a complaint about the weather, say- 
ing that he had doubted she would come. His tone 
seemed to imply a rebuke, as though her eagerness 
was almost an indelicacy, or at any rate a sign that 
she wanted to make certain of him. He suddenly 
appeared before her as a man with a grievance. 

"Well," he said at last, "have you decided when 
we are to go away?" 

"No." 

"You've been thinking it over ?" 

"Yes.'' 

He could not decide what was in her mind. He 
knew very well what was in his own. 

"You understand, of course, that I intend to keep 
my word ?" he demanded. "You have only to com- 
mand and I shall obey. It's going to be difficult, 
but I mean to see it through." 

She did not answer. 

"I'm not quite certain," he said, "that you believe 
in me yet. I'm not complaining. You have every 
reason to suspect my staying power. But I shall 
do my duty to you, cost what it will, and I feel 
pretty confident that I shall see it through, in spite 
of my health." 

She started at that. 

"Your health?" she inquired, and lifted her head, 
looking upward at the dark pines which were now 
close to them. 

He said that he was speaking of the breakdown 
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of his nervous system during the war and went on, 
as though unwillingly, to tell her what the doctors 
had said about the need of absolute peace of mind, 
freedom from all worries, and congenial em- 
ployment 

She realised very clearly during these grunted out 
sentences that her convert of yesterday had become 
a backslider. 

Yes, he had settled things for her. 

It was strange to herself that she felt no pity for 
him. She thought of it afterwards. Here was a 
man who had fought for her, who had been as 
gallant as any hero in the whole world, and who 
had suffered agonies of mind, so that he was now 
a wreck of his former manhood : and yet she could 
feel no compassion for him, could feel nothing, in 
fact, but a strong repulsion comparable to that 
instinct in birds and animals which makes them fall 
upon one of their number when it is sick. 

There was no blinking the matter. She despised 
this man. He was no longer in her eyes a complete 
man. All her first pity for him, a pity which 
awoke the mother in her breast, had come from 
the thought of physical wreckage. She now 
realised that it is the hardest thing in the world to 
love moral wreckage. She had made a mistake. 
Her instinctive diagnosis had been at fault. If she 
had only known it was not his body that had been 
broken in the war, but his manhood ! 

He was lamenting his marriage. His voice, his 
walk, the carriage of his head, all expressed 
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doggedness. Good God, how he had been punished 
for that blunder. Suppose he had never been 
married! Suppose he were now free to marry 
Mary! What life could be happier for him, and 
more likely to restore his health, than a life devoted 
to her and her father ? 

It was a man down on the ground who was speak- 
ing to her, down and being cruelly kicked while he 
lay there, but a man who intended to get up one 
day and show the world what he was made of : he 
complained now, and surely with justice, but let 
her wait . . . ! 

She was amazed to hear him speaking of his 
love for philosophy. He went back to the time 
when he had believed the Christian religion. He 
told her how her father's works had first shattered 
that faith and then built up in his mind a new faith 
— 3i belief that reason could search out the ultimate 
mysteries of the universe. 

He described to her his efforts to study philosophy 
under his wife's roof, and how she had laughed at 
him for a fool. 

They were following the cart-track through the 
wood. Yorick had broken away from them to 
htmt for rabbits ; Mary could see his black tail sweep- 
ing to right and left among the yoimg bracken on 
the bank above her. The rain did not penetrate 
into the wood except in the form of a damp mist. 
No air seemed to exist between the almost lilac 
trunks of the trees. They both loosened their water- 
proofs, conscious of a heat that was stifling them. 
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niin. . . . Sufficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof. 

She arrived in the cottage with a quiet pulse and 
a perfectly calm mind. 

Bamet did not open the study door to give her a 
welcome. She hung up her waterproof and went 
into the drawing-room. The fire was almost out. 
She made it up, and went to one of the windows, 
looking out on the forlorn garden. Clixby crossed 
the lawn with a sack over his head to protect his 
back from the drizzle. She noticed the bruises made 
by his boots on the silvered grass. 

Mrs. Raw came into the room. 

"I had forgotten the fire," she complained 
wearily; "oh, I see you've made it up, miss. It 
comes of having too much to do. Mr. Barnet doesn't 
think of all the work he gives a body, and every- 
thing of course has to be just so. I've got a girl in 
to help, but she's more trouble than she's worth, and 
I shan't be sorry to see the back of her." 

Mary went up to inquire after her father. 

"I've got it," he said, with something like satis- 
faction in his tone : "a thoroughly bad cold. It was 
that open window last night. By the way, I hope 
you'll see that Mrs. Diggle's bag is returned to her. 
I'm afraid Bamet won't think of it. He has never 
once been up to ask after me all the morning! I 
think it might be a good thing if Mrs. Raw gave you 
a hot-water bottle for the bed. You might inquire, 
too, of Bamet if there's any quinine in the house." 

Mr. Bapiet was more himself at luncheon. Per- 
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haps he had called himself a silly old fool to some 
purpose. 

"Now, isn't it a clear interposition of providence," 
he demanded, "that your father should be laid up in 
bed ? First of all he'll have time to reflect over the 
disastrous consequences of tying himself up to the 
Diggle menagerie, and secondly, you and I will be 
able to have a jolly evening together. Aunt Lloyd 
is wonderful ! I am thinking of suborning the doc- 
tor to tell your father he must keep his bed for a 
month." 

As it happened, the evening was, as Bamet had 
said, a pleasant one. The curtains and blinds shut 
out the depression of nature. Mrs. Raw served an 
excellent little dinner. Bamet read from books that 
interested Mary, and played to her some of the 
lighter music of Handel which ministered to her 
feeling of pleasant recklessness. All went well with 
them till Mrs. Raw entered the room with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Napper and would Mr. Bamet 
mind not playing the piano as he was trying to get 
to sleep. . 

But even this interruption only added to the 
amusement of the drawing-room. Bamet drew up 
his chair to the fire, and they talked for an hour, 
Mary busy with her needlework, Bamet, his feet 
on the fender, balancing the poker on a single 
finger above the other fire irons. 

"You've no idea," he said, "how sharp and de- 
licious is my pleasure in thinking that if this poker 
happened to fall, as fall it may at any moment, your 
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dear old papa would jump up in bed and imagine we 
had got Sinn Feinn in the house." 

When she had done smiling, she spoke of the 
dreadful state of Ireland. 

"Ah," said old Bamet, **I mustn't preach after 
my long sermon of last night, but what a sad state 
the world has got into simply through abandoning 
the first principles of morality. Killing no murder ! 
Murder no crime ! The unwritten law ! So it goes 
on. But don't let's bother ourselves with an aber- 
ration. This sort of thing won't last. Darwinism, 
Prussianism, Diggleism — ^they have a long innings, 
but they come to an end. False hypotheses, inade- 
quate theories, the world can't live on that sort of 
fare!" 

He laid down the poker. 

"Let me teach you," he said, "a most beautiful 
game of Patience. It is called Diplomat, and it's 
almost unknown." 

He opened the card-table, and brought two little 
chairs from the window. 

Mary stifled a yawn and glanced at the clock. 
Then she put down her needlework and came to the 
table. 

"Of course," said Barnet, "the greatest of all 
games is life itself. How difficult. Miss Mary, to 
play it properly! Take Humour. You have only 
to think of the Diggles on the one hand, and your 
dear papa on the other, to see how straight is the 
gate and how narrow the way that leads from both 
gravity and flippancy to the gentle pastures of true 
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humour — ^the humour that cheers but not inebriates. 
It's like music, isn't it ? — so easy to degrade, so easy 
to make dull, so difficult to get just right. But it's 
worth trying. And so is my game of Patience. 
Now, come along." 

Barnet was as young and fresh as a schoolboy. 
He really had called himself a silly old fool to some 
purpose. 



CHAPTER XXI 

WHAT CAME OF A CONFIDENCE 

WITH no attempt at suborning on the part of 
Mr. Bamet, the doctor who was called in to at- 
tend Mr. Napper pronounced his cold to be a poten- 
tial influenza. Perhaps he was not altogether 
anxious to minimise the nature of the complaint of 
so distinguished a patient. What in the cottage 
woman is a common cold is in the pillar of European 
culture a perilous malady. 

So old Napper lay steaming in bed, with his 
mighty mind revolving Hke the Great Wheel at Earl's 
Court, now ascending to the limited infinity of Mr. 
Einstein, and now descending to the human seduc- 
tions of Mrs. Hopkinson. 

There were occasions when he attempted to read 
portentous volumes of science, times when he pen- 
cilled great thoughts on relativity in a sixpenny 
exercise book, times when he received his daughter 
and discussed with her his temperature and the 
temperature of the hot-water bottle at his feet, and 
times when he lay back on his pillows and thought 
of a lady who was said to be, on the high authority 
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of her closest friend, over head and ears in love 
with him. 

Bamet occasionally looked into the room. He 
was sorry for Napper, but could not hide from him- 
self the undoubted pleasure that came to him with 
each serious report from the doctor. Aunt Lloyd 
was indeed wonderful. He suggested to the 
doctor on Napper's third day in bed, when fever 
justified the idea of an influenza, that perhaps the 
world would feel itself entitled to an occasional bul- 
letin — an idea which the doctor considered 
thoroughly sound. 

"I am glad," he said, "that you put me in mind 
of it ; for even with the greatest possible care, a cold 
of this character may have serious consequences in 
the case of a person so old as Professor Napper" — 
here Bamet struggled to suppress a wry face — "and 
if anything were to happen to him," continued the 
doctor, "which God forbid, there is no doubt I 
should be hauled over the coals for my silence." 

Mr. Bamet, of course, was thinking not of the 
world, but of Mrs. Diggle, and he looked forward 
with an almost malicious glee to the appearances of 
a thoroughly alarming bulletin in the Times and 
Morning Post 

"I should make it as serious as possible," he ad- 
vised the doctor, "for it is always wise in profes- 
sional matters to err on the safe side." 

When the doctor had gone, a new idea occurred 
to Mr. Bamet. He went to his bookshelves and 
took down a little volume entitled The Idolatry of 
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Science, written by Mr. Stephen Coleridge with a 
vigour which Bamet had often enjoyed. He opened 
the book with a loving smile, and glanced at the 
pages with real affection. 

"That will hit him! That's one for his old 
boko!" he exclaimed, following the invective with 
a chortling joy. 

He carried the book to his writing-table, and 
taking a pen wrote on the fly-leaf in a feminine 
hand, "To my Sweet Professor, From the Lady 
with Agate Eyes, Who winked at him as he left 
the Berkeley Restaurant with two Odious Creatures 
and a Commonplace Man, on a certain night she 
can never forget." 

His next step was to carry the book to a bowl 
full of pot-pourri, where he buried it. While it lay 
in this aromatic bath, he went to Mrs. Raw for 
pink ribbon, and not satisfied with what she pro- 
vided thought that perhaps he might take Mary into 
his secret. 

He was crossing the hall to the drawing-room 
when the bell rang. He looked up and saw a 
messenger from Mrs. Figgis. 

The messenger brought a note which ran as 
follows : 



"Dear Mr. Barnet, 

"I shall be much obliged if you can manage to 
come over to tea this afternoon alone. I want to 

consult you. 

"Yours very truly, 

"Emily Figgis.'* 
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"The very thing!" he exclaimed, and decided to 
say nothing to Mary about the pink ribbon. 

He paid a visit to the pot-pourri before setting 
out on his journey. He rescued the book and smelt 
it. "Not strong enough," he said, and immersed 
it again. 

Before Mrs. Figgis could tell him why she ha3 
asked him to call, Barnet demanded a piece of pink 
ribbon and a bottle of the strongest possible scent — 
"the sort of stuff that reeks out of the shop-doors 
in London." He told her that he wanted to pull 
old Napper's leg, and off she went to do his bidding, 
but without the cheerful bustle of activity which 
usually marked her obedience to his whims. 

When she returned, and Barnet had made his 
choice of ribbons and scents, the beaming widow 
sat down and exclaimed in a serious voice and 
with a face which suddenly ceased to beam and 
looked decidedly anxious, "And now to busi- 
ness !" 

She told him she felt sure Captain Stanger had 
run away. He had borrowed fifty pounds of her 
the day befoi'e yesterday, she related, and had gone 
to London yesterday on pressing private affairs, but 
with the assurance he would return last night. In- 
stead of a return, a telegram had arrived consisting 
of the two words "Detained. Writing." To-day no 
message of any kind had arrived. 

It was reported to her by the maids that Captain 
Stanger had taken all his belongings away with 
him, and as he had done this without telling her, 
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ruin. . . . Sufficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof. 

She arrived in the cottage with a quiet pulse and 
a perfectly calm mind. 

Bamet did not open the study door to give her a 
welcome. She hung up her waterproof and went 
into the drawing-room. The fire was almost out. 
She made it up, and went to one of the windows, 
looking out on the forlorn garden. Qixby crossed 
the lawn with a sack over his head to protect his 
back from the drizzle. She noticed the bruises made 
by his boots on the silvered grass. 

Mrs. Raw came into the room. 

"I had forgotten the fire," she complained 
wearily; "oh, I see you've made it up, miss. It 
comes of having too much to do. Mr. Bamet doesn't 
think of all the work he gives a body, and every- 
thing of course has to be just so. I've got a girl in 
to help, but she's more trouble than she's worth, and 
I shan't be sorry to see the back of her." 

Mary went up to inquire after her father. 

"I've got it," he said, with something like satis- 
faction in his tone : "a thoroughly bad cold. It was 
that open window last night. By the way, I hope 
you'll see that Mrs. Diggle's bag is returned to her. 
I'm afraid Bamet won't think of it. He has never 
once been up to ask after me all the morning! I 
think it might be a good thing if Mrs. Raw gave you 
a hot-water bottle for the bed. You might inquire, 
too, of Barnet if there's any quinine in the house." 

Mr. Bapiet was more himself at luncheon. Per- 
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haps he had called himself a silly old fool to some 
purpose. 

*'Now, isn't it a clear interposition of providence," 
he demanded, "that your father should be laid up in 
bed ? First of all he'll have time to reflect over the 
disastrous consequences of tying himself up to the 
Diggle menagerie, and secondly, you and I will be 
able to have a jolly evening together. Aunt Lloyd 
is wonderful ! I am thinking of suborning the doc- 
tor to tell your father he must keep his bed for a 
month." 

As it happened, the evening was, as Bamet had 
said, a pleasant one. The curtains and blinds shut 
out the depression of nature. Mrs. Raw served an 
excellent little dinner. Bamet read from books that 
interested Mary, and played to her some of the 
lighter music of Handel which ministered to her 
feeling of pleasant recklessness. All went well with 
them till Mrs. Raw entered the room with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Napper and would Mr. Bamet 
mind not playing the piano as he was tr3dng to get 
to sleep. . 

But even this interruption only added to the 
amusement of the drawing-room. Barnet drew up 
his chair to the fire, and they talked for an hour, 
Mary busy with her needlework, Bamet, his feet 
on the fender, balancing the poker on a single 
finger above the other fire irons. 

"You've no idea," he said, "how sharp and de- 
licious is my pleasure in thinking that if this poker 
happened to fall, as fall it may at any moment, your 
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ruin. . . . Sufficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof. 

She arrived in the cottage with a quiet pulse and 
a perfectly calm mind. 

Bamet did not open the study door to give her a 
welcome. She hung up her waterproof and went 
into the drawing-room. The fire was almost out. 
She made it up, and went to one of the windows, 
looking out on the forlorn garden. Qixby crossed 
the lawn with a sack over his head to protect his 
back from the drizzle. She noticed the bruises made 
by his boots on the silvered grass. 

Mrs. Raw came into the room. 

"I had forgotten the fire," she complained 
wearily; "oh, I see you've made it up, miss. It 
comes of having too much to do. Mr. Bamet doesn't 
think of all the work he gives a body, and every- 
thing of course has to be just so. I've got a girl in 
to help, but she's more trouble than she's worth, and 
I shan't be sorry to see the back of her." 

Mary went up to inquire after her father. 

"I've got it," he said, with something like satis- 
faction in his tone : "a thoroughly bad cold. It was 
that open window last night. By the way, I hope 
you'll see that Mrs. Diggle's bag is returned to her. 
I'm afraid Barnet won't think of it. He has never 
once been up to ask after me all the morning ! I 
think it might be a good thing if Mrs. Raw gave you 
a hot-water bottle for the bed. You might inquire, 
too, of Bamet if there's any quinine in the house." 

Mr. Bapiet was more himself at luncheon. Per- 
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haps he had called himself a silly old fool to some 
purpose. 

**Now, isn't it a clear interposition of providence," 
he demanded, "that your father should be laid up in 
bed ? First of all he'll have time to reflect over the 
disastrous consequences of tying himself up to the 
Diggle menagerie, and secondly, you and I will be 
able to have a jolly evening together. Aunt Lloyd 
is wonderful ! I am thinking of suborning the doc- 
tor to tell your father he must keep his bed for a 
month." 

As it happened, the evening was, as Bamet had 
said, a pleasant one. The curtains and blinds shut 
out the depression of nature. Mrs. Raw served an 
excellent little dinner. Bamet read from books that 
interested Mary, and played to her some of the 
lighter music of Handel which ministered to her 
feeling of pleasant recklessness. All went well with 
them till Mrs. Raw entered the room with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Napper and would Mr. Bamet 
mind not playing the piano as he was tr3dng to get 
to sleep. . 

But even this interruption only added to the 
amusement of the drawing-room. Bamet drew up 
his chair to the fire, and they talked for an hour, 
Mary busy with her needlework, Bamet, his feet 
on the fender, balancing the poker on a single 
finger above the other fire irons. 

"You've no idea," he said, "how sharp and de- 
licious is my pleasure in thinking that if this poker 
happened to fall, as fall it may at any moment, your 
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ruin. . . . Sufficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof. 

She arrived in the cottage with a quiet pulse and 
a perfectly calm mind. 

Bamet did not open the study door to give her a 
welcome. She hung up her waterproof and went 
into the drawing-room. The fire was almost out. 
She made it up, and went to one of the windows, 
looking out on the forlorn garden. Clixby crossed 
the lawn with a sack over his head to protect his 
back from the drizzle. She noticed the bruises made 
by his boots on the silvered grass. 

Mrs. Raw came into the room. 

"I had forgotten the fire," she complained 
wearily; "oh, I see you've made it up, miss. It 
comes of having too much to do. Mr. Barnet doesn't 
think of all the work he gives a body, and every- 
thing of course has to be just so. I've got a girl in 
to help, but she's more trouble than she's worth, and 
I shan't be sorry to see the back of her." 

Mary went up to inquire after her father. 

"I've got it," he said, with something like satis- 
faction in his tone : "a thoroughly bad cold. It was 
that open window last night. By the way, I hope 
you'll see that Mrs. Diggle's bag is returned to her. , 

I'm afraid Barnet won't think of it. He has never 
once been up to ask after me all the morning! I 
think it might be a good thing if Mrs. Raw gave you 
a hot-water bottle for the bed. You might inquire, 
too, of Bamet if there's any quinine in the house." 

Mr. Bapiet was more himself at luncheon. Per- 
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haps he had called himself a silly old fool to some 
purpose. 

"Now, isn't it a clear interposition of providence," 
he demanded, "that your father should be laid up in 
bed ? First of all he'll have time to reflect over the 
disastrous consequences of tying himself up to the 
Diggle menagerie, and secondly, you and I will be 
able to have a jolly evening together. Aunt Lloyd 
is wonderful ! I am thinking of suborning the doc- 
tor to tell your father he must keep his bed for a 
month." 

As it happened, the evening was, as Bamet had 
said, a pleasant one. The curtains and blinds shut 
out the depression of nature. Mrs. Raw served an 
excellent little dinner. Bamet read from books that 
interested Mary, and played to her some of the 
lighter music of Handel which ministered to her 
feeling of pleasant recklessness. All went well with 
them till Mrs. Raw entered the room with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Napper and would Mr. Bamet 
mind not playing the piano as he was trying to get 
to sleep. . 

But even this interruption only added to the 
amusement of the drawing-room. Barnet drew up 
his chair to the fire, and they talked for an hour, 
Mary busy with her needlework, Bamet, his feet 
on the fender, balancing the poker on a single 
finger above the other fire irons. 

"You've no idea," he said, "how sharp and de- 
licious is my pleasure in thinking that if this poker 
happened to fall, as fall it may at any moment, your 
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Mr. Bamet waited a moment, and then said, 
"My poor child!" and drew Mary to him, patting 
her shoulders as her head drooped towards his 
breast. He looked up at the moon, and the beauti- 
ful tenderness of the night entered his soul like a 
wave of music. 

"What you have told me," he said, stooping his 
head so that his lips touched her hair, "makes me 
. . . very happy." Then he added, "There is 
no need for you to worry: no need for you to be 
frightened. You see, I have long wanted to find 
someone to whom I can leave my money, and just 
lately I have wanted you to stay on in the cottage 
and play Patience with me." 

She lifted her face, and stared at him, half 
wondering what he could mean by his words and 
half afraid that, even now, he did not under- 
stand. 

"We shall make very good friends," he said; 
"for you don't mind listening to my views and my 
music, and my heir will be your child and I shall 
love him accordingly. You see if I don't. I think 
we must now change our tactics, Mary. We must 
try to work up your father to marry Hopkinson. 
We can't let him go back to London alone. Let's 
send a telegram to the Diggle woman in the morn- 
ing, Please send Hopkinson to fetch the professor. 
How will that do ? And now I insist that you turn 
round and look at the moon. There, isn't that 
beautiful? A moon like this is very good for me. 
It makes me feel inferior to Keats. What I want 
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is humbling. You must see to that. It will be one 
of your major duties to read to me the masterpieces 
of Mrs. Hemans when you notice any swelling of 
my poetic head, as you surely will. But never mind 
about that now. Let's enjoy the moon. Let's feel 
that it's our honesmioon. And let's be grateful for 
the beauty of this most beautiful little earth. Ah, 
my child, there's design in everything, and I'm a 
designing old man who has got his way at last. 
Now, I'm going to kiss your forehead, and then 
we'll go indoors and play a game of Diplomat." 

As they walked through the silent garden towards 
the little rose-lighted drawing-room window — ^all 
the other windows of the house silvered by the moon 
— ^he took her arm and said, "If we don't give papa 
a salutary shock in the morning, I shall be mightily 
surprised." 

She said to him, "Walk back again: I want to 
say something." 

"You won't spoil it all, will you?" he pleaded. 
"You know that old gentlemen should be pampered. 
And if there's one thing I can't stand it is being 
contradicted." 

"I have only just begun to understand what you 
have been saying." 

"WelC if you understand there's nothing more 
to be said." 

"You propose to sacrifice yourself in order . . ." 

He interrupted her. "Ah, you haven't under- 
stood. Let me try to make myself quite clear. I can- 
not think of life without your companionship. I 
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want your companionship more than I want any- 
thing that this beautiful earth can give me. I ask 
you for that companionship. I beg of you most 
earnestly, most reverently, most humbly, to give it 
to me — to bless my days with it. And this feeling 
was in my heart, Mary, before I found that I was 
a stupid old fool to dream of such happiness — ^the 
happiness of your kind and friendly companion- 
ship. You are the creature most to me on the 
whole earth." 

She said to him, "Let me think it all over. I 
will go in now, by myself. I couldn't play Patience 
to-night. And I couldn't take a formal farewell of 
you at the drawing-room door." She put up her 
hands, and taking his face into their hold, raised 
her lips to his and kissed him. "Good-night," 
she said. "I am dazed, but so grateful — so 
grateful." 

In a moment he was alone, watching her cross 
the moon-silvered lawn to the lighted window. 

Yorick appeared out of the bushes on its further 
side of the garden and charged after her. As she 
reached the window she stooped down and patted 
the dog, whose tail was beating against her skirt. 
They disappeared into the house together. 

Mr. Barnet looked up at the moon. After a 
moment he exclaimed, "What a fellow he was! — 
and died at five-and-twenty ! A child, a mere 
child. And the whole world for evermore^ in his 
debt." 

He walked towards the house. "Of course," he 
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told himself, "all this is my doing. I've been inter- 
fering. I've been trying to make people think as I 
think. Bad ! Very bad ! All the same, it looks as 
if God is going to forgive me!" 



CHAPTER XXII 

JOVE RECEIVES A FEW THUNDERBOLTS 

AT eleven o'clock the next morning, Mr. Barnet, 
with a timorous knock on the door worthy of 
Pussyfoot, entered Professor Napper's bedroom. 

The spectacle which met his gaze as he came 
round the screen holding his handkerchief to his 
nose, reminded him of Taviton Street. 

Napper, in a brown bed- jacket, propped against 
any number of pillows, resembled Jove. On the bed 
were several opened letters, and in the great savant's 
right hand was The Idolatry of Science, 

"What an odious odour!" exclaimed Barnet, 
hardly removing his handkerchief. "Foo! It re- 
minds me of that vanity bag. What on earth is 
it?'' 

Napper said, "Sit down, Barnet. I want to speak 
to you." Then, holding up the book, he added: 
"Some stupid woman has sent me this volume. It 
is scented. It is monstrous." 

Barnet sat down. 

"I have been greatly disturbed by the post," con- 
tinued Napper. "To begin with, Mrs. Diggle writes 

284 
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me a long letter of sympathy in my illness, contain- 
ing the information that Captain Droop's wife died 
the day before yesterday. She seems to suggest that 
the widower's feelings towards Mr^. Hopkinson are 
warmer than mine — a hint, I t^ke it, that if I wish 
to proceed in that matter I should not let the grass 
grow under my feet." 

"Which are at present, no douht,^' said Bamet, 
"in bed-socks and pressed against a hot-water bottle. 
Come, this is serious, Nap. I have been thinking 
over that matter. I have come to think well of 
Hopkinson. I have even come to think highly of 
her favourite h3min. How does it run — 

So many cooks, so many fires, 
So many breakfasts, luncheons, teas. 
And just the art of bread and cheese 

Is all a man reqtures. 

What you ought to do is to telegraph for her. We 
might engage her as your nurse. It is a common 
occurrence in these dayfe for a widower to marry 
his nurse. In any case we must protect her against 
the temptations of Droop. Droop has a Rolls- 
Royce : she only an electric brougham. It's a race 
between his millions and your good looks. Happily 
for us, Diggle is on our side, otherwise the handi- 
cap would be hooeless." 

Napper regarded Bamet with a stem disapproval. 
"Can you never be serious ?" he demanded. 

"Yes, Nap, of course I can. Try me, old man. 
What do you want me to do for you?" 
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Napper considered this question for some 
moments, and then said that he would have been 
more disturbed by Mrs. Diggle's letter, and might 
even have been agitated by the thought of losing 
Mrs. Hopkinson — a condition of the nerves highly 
prejudicial to his convalescence — ^but for the recep- 
tion of thi9 astonishing book which had reached 
him through the post. 

"It is a volume, Matt/' said the professor, not 
noticing Bamet's dismal face, ''which has revealed 
to me in a flash of lightning the degrading depths 
of ignorance in which the great multitude of my 
countrymen flounder as regards science. It has set 
me thinking in a new direction. I had intended to 
take up the Einstein theory of relativity and to 
show, as my last message to the world, its conse- 
quences to philosophy. But now I feel that my duty 
lies in another direction. I have the ambition, Matt, 
to write a great and comprehensive book revealing 
to mankind the mighty services rendered to human 
progress by science — ^science which is the cour- 
ageous, ruthless, and remorseless enemy of supersti- 
tion, and the one torch which can illumine the 
darkness of mortality's ignorance. I shall not, of 
course, refer to this monstrous and impudent book. 
I shall not, of course, mention its name. But I will 
lay its miserable theories in the dust, and set up 
such a monument to science as the ages shall never 
throw down." 

"Well, I never!" exclaimed Bamet, ruefully 
enough. 
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"Now the point is, Matt, and it is on this head 
that I seek your guidance, ought I, do you think, 
to make it plain to Mrs. Diggle that my widowed 
state is inviolate, and that I intend to consecrate the 
remainder of my life to this great and final service 
to the cause of science?" 

"I see, I see." 

"The idea, in my mind. Matt, is to return with 
Mary to London directly I am well enough to travel, 
and then immediately to begin this task. I require 
my liberty, my normal environment, and the help of 
Mary in looking up references. One cannot dally 
with time after sixty. This illness has been a sharp 
and curt reminder to me that I am mortal. I should 
like to set to work at once." 

Mr. Bamet hum'd and ha'd for a moment, and 
then suddenly exclaimed, "What does the book say? 
Let's have a look at it ?" 

He stretched out his hand. 

Napper passed the offending volume over to him, 
saying, "It has evidently been sent to me as a jest. 
I rather suspect the hand of Captain Droop in the 
matter. But it has done a great work in my mind." 

Bamet took the volume and glanced carelessly, 
indifferently, over its pages. "How it stinks!" he 
exclaimed^ 

"The matter also stinks !" cried old Napper. 

Of a sudden Bamet stopped turning the pages. 
"By Jove," he cried, "there's something in this!" 
' "What?" demanded Napper. 

Bamet read the following passage with a de- 
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liberation and a fervour which made the words 
singularly impressive : 

''Our sentimental faculties are far stronger and 
nobler than our cogitative; feeling must ever be 
superior to intellect in the work of man, and con- 
science is a better guide of life than calculation. 

"The highest manifestation of human power 
yet vouchsafed to' us in this world is the creation 
of poetry, and since the dawn of history the poets 
have accordingly been crowned as supreme among 
men. Feeling lies at the ultimate foundation of all 
the greatest deeds of men." 



"By Jove, he's right, ^Nap!" cried Bamet, with 
enthusiasm. "I see what the fellow is driving at'* 
He read on : 

"Science never elevated conduct, nor aggravated 
virtue; it never bid anyone sacrifice his life for 
another, nor lead a forlorn hope ; it never illumined 
charity nor condemned cruelty; its one positive 
perfected concrete human production in the modem 
world is the German." 

At the end of this passage old Napper exploded 
with rage. "The man who wrote those words," he 
said, "is not merely a liar: he is a damned 
jackanapes !" 

But Bamet was on his feet, walking to and fro, 
turning the pages of the book with ecstasy, and ex- 
claiming, "Beautiful! How true!" "Ah, that's the 
stuff to give 'em !" At last, stopping at the foot of 
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Napper's bed, and flinging the book on to the pile 
of letters at Napper's side, he burst out as follows : 

"I see it all now. It's as clear as day to me. 
Napper, you wear the livery of Mephistopheles, and 
all your life has been spent in the service of dark- 
ness. O wretched man that thou art! Who has 
crushed the soul of beauty? Science! Who has 
broken the wings of imagination ? Science ! Who 
has strangled the breath of reverence and worship ? 
Science ! Who has made man feel himself to be a 
mere cheese-mite crawling over a scene of mean- 
ingless corruption? Science! This miserable 
modern world — ^this world of ugliness, deformity, 
and selfish struggle — ^this world of Epsteins and 
Einsteins — ^this world of cubists and fox-trots — ^this 
world of poison gas and Sinn Fein assassinations — 
this world of machinery, endless, soulless, godless 
machinery — ^what is it but your creation? What 
have you done, Nap, but bring back to the godlike 
brow of mankind the angry wrinkles of the arboreal 
ape ? ' Where are your Shelleys and Shakespeares, 
your Handels and Purcells, your Bellinis and Law- 
rences, your Cervantes and your Dickens ? You have 
destroyed the soul of man. You have murdered 
his feelings. You have put out the eyes of his 
worship. What is this earth, but a liunp of matter 
hurr5ring to destruction in the constellation of Her- 
icules? And what is man but a tortured brain 
wrestling 'with geometry and no more a free moral 
agent than a blooming phagocyte ?" 

'When-you will allow me to speak," tolled old 

10 
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Napper, "I will point out to you that without the 
aid of science man would still be a creature of the 
jungle and the cave." 

"Stuff!" cried Bamet. "That is not the point. 
The point is that what was once the handmaid of 
beauty and imagination has now become the t3rrant 
of mankind. True science stopped at Lamarck. It 
is since Darwin, the greatest imposter that ever 
lived, that science has converted itself into an idol 
of the market-place. The multitude now swallows 
every mad hypothesis of his false science. It wel- 
comes every theory that degrades it. And look at 
the world about you! It's the creation of Dar- 
winism. No love, no beauty, no hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. And you'd go back to it, like 
a dog to its vomit. I thought I'd saved you. I 
thought that by showing you how science has over- 
looked the part of humour in the universe I had 
saved your soul from a living death and everlasting 
damnation. I see I've failed. Well, I don't care. 
But if you think I'm going to stand by and see you 
drag your daughter back to a sunless tomb in Tavi- 
ton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.2, you are mistaken. 
She shan't go. I'll marry her first. In fact we are 
going to be married to-morrow or the day after. 
You are now my daddy-in-law, and I defy you. If 
you go back to London it will be alone. Mary stops 
here.'' 

This f resih thunderbolt was altogethef more than 
Jove could receive with complacency. His face ex- 
pressed consternation and incredulity. He stared 
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at Bamet as if a new planet had suddenly swum 
into his ken. His lips munched together* His eyes 
shot fire. 

"You carry a joke too far, Bamet," he said, with 



menace. 

it 



No joke. Daddy, I assure you. Unless, of 
course, it is the best joke that ever was made. I'm 
rather disposed to think that everything in life, 
properly seen, is a joke. Science certainly is. And 
so love may be a joke, too. Your love for Mrs. 
Hopkinson was a poor joke, because it was a poor 
love. But my love for Mary is a sublime joke, 
because it is a sublime love. I would call her in to 
confirm my ultimatum, but she is not very well 
this morning : she is keeping her bed till after 
luncheon. You may possibly be allowed to see her 
then, and to hear your doom from her own lips. 
But I caution you not to agitate her. If you do I 
shall come in with a coal-hammer and finish off the 
imperfect work of the influenza microbe." 
"You mean what you say, Bamet?" 
"Of course I do. Why should I feel any remorse 
about killing a fortuitous concourse of atoms simply 
because it chooses to call itself a man of science and 
my father-in-law?" 

"I am speaking of this incredible marriage." 
"Of course I mean that. Why incredible?" 
"Bamet, I begin to doubt if you possess a sense 
of humour." 
"Do you?" 
"Upon my soul I call it ludicrous. Why, she's 
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young enough to be your daughter. She's my 
daughter, and you and I were at Cambridge 
together !" 

"You're nearly two years my senior. What about 
Hopkinson? She's young enough to be your ruin. 
I'm going. You've no sense of humour. And 
you're the enemy of the human race." 

Mr. Napper commanded Mr. Bamet to remain 
in the room, and was still cross-examining him on 
this impending revolution when the doctor arrived. 
He was now convinced that Bamet meant what he 
said, and his own thoughts turned wistfully to Mrs. 
Hopkinson. Perhaps it would be a good thing if 
Bamet took Mary off his hands. 

After all, a touch of Voltaire might be very use- 
ful in this new book. That fellow Coleridge wanted 
the lash. 

"Do you think," he inquired of the doctor, 
"that I shall be well enough to go to Brighton at 
Easter?" 

"Well, sir, you may be," said the polite doctor, 
after feeling his pulse, "but not, I think, if you 
permit Mr. Bamet to pay too long visits to your 
sickroom. Convalescence, professor, is a delicate 
matter. And Mr. Barnet is strong medicine." 

**You are right," said Napper. "He has agitated 
me very strangely this morning. I feel as if a 
succession of thunderbolts had been dropping 
through the ceiling." 

"You had better be quiet for the rest of the day." 

"But I must write a letter." 
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"Do not let it be too long!" 

Left alone Mr. Napper decided to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in the society of bright people. 
It was his duty to the human race to keep young. 
Mary perhaps had been an oppressive influence, 
making for ponderousness in his style. A flash of 
Voltaire's genius would be very useful in transfix- 
ing the jackanapes who had dared to indict science. 
He would show mankind that science and phil- 
osophy were not without a humour of their own. 
Ignorance should be destroyed by satire. 

He wrote a note to Mrs. Diggle, in which he 
declared his feelings for Mrs. Hopkinson in stately 
language, and then spent the rest of the day in 
composing epigrams for his magnum opus. In two 
or three of these epigrams he perpetrated puns, but 
in each case grasped his upper lip and marked the 
epigram with a large query. He must keep his head, 
whatever happened to his heart. 

In his study Bamet was reading with unspeak- 
able joy a little note from Mary which Mrs. Raw 
had just brought to him. He was so carried away 
by it, that as he read the few simple words for the 
third time, he smiled all over his face, and con- 
cluded by kissing her signature, like a lover of two- 
and-twenty. Then, placing the note in his pocket, 
he took pen and paper and wrote as follows : 



"Dear Mary, 

"The day before yesterday I was reciting to my- 
self the melancholy lines of dear C.S.C : 
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**But — O in the deuxtemps peerless^ 
Fleet of foot, and soft of eye ! — 
Once more I repeat, that cheerless 
Shall my days be till I die. 



€t 



And the lean and hungry raven, 
As he picks my bones, will start 

To observe * M.N/ engraven 
Neatly on my blighted heart. 



Last night those dear prophetic initials were still 
on my heart, but my heart was no longer blighted, 
*and oh the difference to me.' To-day, with your 
little note resting against it, that heart is so shout- 
ing with joy that the M.N. looks exactly like M.B. 
— ^but the M. is nothing baptismal and does not 
stand for Matthew. Please think of that and tell 
yourself three hundred and sixty-five times every 
day that I have no greater happiness in life than 
the thought that you like me well enough to let 
me look after you. I'll give you five shillings every 
time we quarrel. We'll call it your pin-prick money. 
"Ever affectionately yours, my sweet child, 

"Matthew Barnet.'* 

When he had addressed the envelope he carried the 
letter to Mrs. Raw. 

"You might take this note to Miss Napper," he 
said, "and try to take it with a smiling face, Mrs. 
Raw, because it contains some terribly bad news. 
I'm afraid our dear professor is not going to re- 
jcover. We shall be having a funeral here. You'll 
enjoy that I know. Perhaps you had better get 
someone in to help you with the baked meats. In 
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the meantime, please tell Clixby that I shall want 
him to take a note to Mrs. Figgis. She will be 
very helpful to us in the matter of mourning." 

He returned to his study, filled his pipe, lighted 
it, smiling all over his facej and then sat cheerfully 
down at the table in the window. 

"Dear Mrs. Figgis (he wrote), I think I ought to 
make a confession to you. I know why Captain 
Stanger has done a bunk. / am the caidse. I put 
his nose out in a certain matter too delicate for a 
letter. Will you come to our wedding? And will 
you get your cook to make us a wedding cake ? It 
need not be very expensive, because the initial 
letter of our Christian names is the same, and of 
course the one B. will do for her as well as for me — 
so that's a saving in the icing. I shan't put off the 
wedding even if Captain Stanger is reported to 
have drunk a glass of cyanide of potassium. You 
jcannot imagine my elation in cutting out a hand- 
some fellow so much younger than myself. Don't 
send me a cruet, a salad bowl, or the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Send me Stanger 's cheque for fifty 
pounds when you get it! 

"Yours in the seventh heaven, 

"Matthew Barnet/' 

When he had finished this letter, hearing the 
doctor's step on the stairs, Mr. Bamet noiselessly 
escaped through the window to the garden. 

With a feeling of profound joy he saw that 
Spring had brought sufficient trumpet daffodils to 
fill a large vase for Mary's room. 



PRIVILEGE 

BY 

MICHAEL SADLEIR 

"The story of the decline and fall of Whem is 
always poignant and never dismal. The romance is 
of the stuff of the story, seen by an author who 
knows the world we live in. • • • The picture, for 
all of its rich colour and noble gesture, is essentiaOy 
true. And it is full of that queer fascination exerted 
by greatness that is passing or has passed.'' — Times 
LUerary SupplantnL 

HamUton Fyfe in the DAILY MAIL says: 

" About ' Privilege ' I find it hard to write with- 
out exaggeration. It is so truly imagined, this story 
of the decline of an ancient famOy ; so skilfully pre- 
sented, and written with so sure a hand, that we 
must put its author among the most distinguished 
not only of our younger but of aO our novelists. 
• . . The entire book is a piece of literature, satis- 
fying from every point of view." 

PUNCH say>: 

" I can imagine few books that would give to 
some modern Rip van Winkle a better understcuid- 
ing of the attitude of aristocratic youth towards the 
life of today. ... A novel both individual and 
touched with a dignity too rare in these days of 
slovenly fiction." 
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The Man with the 
Brooding Eyes 



By 

John Goodwin 

Author off ** Without Mer^ " 

A romance full of excitement and 
surprises, woven around the plots not 
only of the execrable " Callaghan 
Gang," who get into their clutches a 
stenographer who turns out to be an 
heiress, but of the counter-plots of a 
devoted lover and clever lawyer, and 
of a ''tall, lean man with brooding 
eyes," who plajrs providence in a story 
in the early part of which he figures as 
one of the principal villains. 
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THE MIND HEALER 

By 

RALPH DURAND 

|NE would be doing a kind- 
ness to holiday-makers and 
stay-at-homes alike, by 
recommending The Mind Healer, by 
Ralph Durand. Here comedy runs 
laughing through the thrill and mysteiy 
of a suspected crime, and the hunting 
down of an innocent man. Dr. Alas- 
tair is as meny a companion as one 
could wish for, and the adventures and 
mishaps of a boating and fishing holi- 
day in and out the picturesque little 
harbors of Cornwall are capitally done. 
It is refreshing to find a Might novel* 
into which the author has put real 
good writing.'* — Daily Chronicle. 
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ERIK DORN 

By 

BEN HECHT 

R L. MENCKEN says: 

^'Disorderlyy iconoclastic and novel in form, 
'Dom' is one of the most stimulating and orig- 
inal stories I have encountered in many days. 
It would be hard to exceed the brilliancy of 
some of its episodes. It has upon me the 
effect of a gaudy and famtastio panorama, in 
which the movement is almost acrobatic and 
the color is that of a Kaleidoscope." 

BURTON RASCOE says: 

"Ben Hecht, among all the young men of the 
post-war generation of American Novelists, 
has, it seems to me, the most opulent equip- 
ment in the matter of intelligence, experience 
and imaginative power. The verbal patterns, 
the pungendy evocative word combinations, 
the strange richness of metaphor of 'Erik 
Dom,' if for no other reason, cause it to stand 
out as a distinct new model in mechanics of 
expression.'' 
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THE DRAGON 
IN SHALLOW WATERS 

By 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST 



What criticM May: 

"All the cliaracters m this novd are wdl drawn 

• . • the structure is vital and organic • • • one 
must testify to the author's sense of style and power 
of description. It is not a mere knack of fine writ*' 
ing ; its virtue lies in its essential sobriety • • • it 
is rare to possess such power." — The Times (London). 

** The people • • • are as symbols* as huge blind 
and dumb figures of brutal destruction, or young 
appealing figures of romance, sweetness, and love. 

• . • She writes very beautifully with At poet's 
sense of words . . . imagination, and careful 
craftsmanship, that makes each separate sentence 
a pleasure to read." — Daily Nem (London). 

** It has not only bigness and breadth, but mas- 
siveness and proportion. The sense of stature that 
it gives rises in the strongest chapters to grandeur. 
As a stoiy it is an unlikely and terrible theme made 
riveting and accepted. As a spiritual symbol it is 
grave and deep. • . . The manhes in all weathers, 
die factory, die abb^, the cottage rooms, are de- 
picted with a various mastery which reminds us by 
turns of Joseph C>nrad, Edith Wharton, or Herger- 
sheimer in changing episodes of stern power or of 
grave and delicate beauty." — Tht Oisener (London). 
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